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EDITORIAL COMMENT ON THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR 
IN THE PITTSBURGH NEWSPAPERS 


SCHUYLER C. MARSHALL! 


N July 18, 1936, the revolt of army chiefs at Melilla in Spanish 
() Morocco touched off the Spanish Civil War. The surrender of 

Madrid to General Franco's forces on March 28, 1939, may be 
taken as the end of that war. During the period from July 18, 1936, to 
April 4, 1939, one hundred and forty editorials on the Spanish Civil 
War appeared in the three metropolitan Pittsburgh newspapers. There 
were fifty-three editorials in the Pittsburgh Press, twelve in the Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph, and seventy-five in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
This article is entirely based on these unsigned “local” editorials on the 
“editorial page”; editorial opinion as expressed by the “slanting” of news, 
by headlines, or in other ways was not considered. 


Wuo’s Ficutinc WHom? 

The Post-Gazette early decided that the conflict was “social in na- 
ture, a clash between Fascism . . . and Communism.” In October, 1936, 
the editors called the war “a straight struggle between Communism and 
Fascism,” and apparently held to that conclusion throughout, although 


1 Mr. Marshall is a Pittsburgher whose interest in local history re- 
sulted in this by-product of his work, both as student and instructor, 
in the history department of the University of Pittsburgh.—Ed. 


2 The Press (Scripps-Howard) and the Sun-Telegraph (Hearst) 
are afternoon papers, published every day; the Post-Gazette (Paul 
— publisher, 1927-1941) is a morning paper with no Sunday 
edition. 
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at the end of the war they did recognize that there were “divisions be- 
tween Franco's own supporters.”3 

The Press in July, 1936, looked on the revolt as “a showdown be- 
tween radicalism and conservatism,” with the former demanding “ib- 
erty in social activity, and social changes,” while the latter desired “more 
order in public affairs and fewer strikes and labor disturbances.” “Just as 
the revolution of 1931 was to rid Spain of the tyranny, abuses and vio- 
lence of the extreme right, the 1936 revolution is to rid Spain of violence, 
abuses and tyranny of the extreme left.” Four months later it viewed 
the struggle as a conflict between the Fascists on the one hand and the 
Communists, Anarchists, Socialists, and Syndicalists on the other. Early 
in 1937 the Press recognized that there were probably moderates on both 
sides, but added that “they are voiceless and powerless. Only ‘ul- 
tras’ have any real authority.” In March, 1938, it spoke of the Loyalists 
as “highly liberal if not radical in their opinions.” Near the end of the 
war the Press twice summarized the opposing forces: “Among the Loy- 
alists are Moderates, Syndicalists, Socialists and Communists.” “The 
Rebels include Moderates, Falangists (Fascists), Requetes (Monarch- 
ists) and other groups.” Two months later the opponents of Franco were 
said to have “ranged from bourgeois Democrats and Republicans not un- 
like the people of the United States, to Communists, Anarchists and 
Marxists,” while his supporters “ran the gamut, from liberal Republican 
to Fascists, Monarchists, Carlists and Alfonsoists.” Between these two 
editorials was one interpreting the conflict from the beginning as a 
“struggle between Fascism and Communism.”* 


LABELING THE SIDES 

The Post-Gazette, in discussing the difficulty of labeling the oppos- 
ing forces, pointed out that the term “Loyalists” was confusing since we 
usually associate Communists with “combating the established order.” 
Since the rebel generals stated that they did not wish to set up a dictator- 
ship, the designation of “Fascist” for their forces did not seem satisfac- 
tory. The editorial concluded that perhaps it would be best to refer to 
the sides as “red” and “white.”5 

In the first six months of the war the Post-Gazette generally referred 


3 Post-Gazette, August 10, October 24, 1936; March 29, 1939. 

4 Press, July 21, 25, November 9, 1936; February 15, 1937; March 28, 
1938; January 17, March 10, 29, 1939. 

5 Post-Gazette, August 25, 1936. 
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to the government forces as “Reds” or “Communists.” From then on 
they were called “Loyalists,” although at times with certain additions or 
qualifications, such as “so-called ‘Loyalists’” and “Red-tainted anti-reli- 
gious Loyalist government.” The opposing forces were usually “Fascists” 
for the first year of the war. After that they were generally called “Insur- 
gents.” Other terms used were “Whites,” “Rebels,” “Insurrectionists,” 
“Revolutionists,” and “Nationalists.” As early as August 6, 1937, the 
Post-Gazette called attention to “the fact that for some time the Franco 
forces have been referred to with lessening frequency as ‘rebels’ or ‘in- 
surgents’ or even ‘fascists.’ In the reports now they usually are spoken of 
as ‘nationals.’ 6 

The Sun-Telegraph was not troubled by any subtle difficulties in 
labeling the contestants. The government forces were “Communists” 
and “Reds,” and strenuous objection was made to calling them “Loyal- 
ists,” for, according to the editors, they were not loyal to God, law, order, 
peace, liberty, humanity or anything else except Marx and Stalin. In 
the few editorials on the war in the Sun-Telegraph little was said about 
the other side. In the last months of the war, the Franco forces were re- 
ferred to as the “Spanish Insurgents.”7 

In 1936 the Press used “radicals,” “Communists,” and the “Com- 
munist-Socialist-Anarcho-Syndicalists of Premier Cabellero,” but after 
that year consistently referred to the government forces as “Loyalists.” 
Their opponents were generally “Fascists” in the first eight months of 
the war and “Rebels” thereafter. They were once referred to as “Insur- 
gents” near the end of the war.® 

EsTABLISHING THE “War GuiLt” 

The Sun-Telegraph in February, 1939, stated flatly that it was 
“Red aggression and political penetration in Spain [which] brought on 
the terrible war.” The next month the Press declared that “impartial his- 
tory . . . will almost certainly record that Spain’s democratic republic 
was crushed by Communist intrigue from within rather than by Franco's 


6 Post-Gazette, August 7, 10, September 19, 30, October 24, 


November 20, 1936; January 1, 9, February 10, August 6, September 3, 

10, 18, October 22, 26, 1937; March 28, April 5, May 26, June 24, July 16, 

August 22, 23, 1938; February 10, 27, 1939. 

1's alesis August 25, September 10, 18, 24, 25, 1936; January 
8 Press, July 21, August 6, November 9, 19, 1936; March 24, April 13, 

19, > “a 2, 6, 1937; March 17, 28, June 13, September 6, 1938; Janu- 

ary li, . 
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forces from without.” The Republic, the editorial continued, had been 
democratic but the Communists got into power in 1936 and “pressed 
their advantage. . . . Then—just as happened before many times else- 
where in Europe where the third international attempted similar coups 
—came the reaction.”? 
AMERICANS IN SPAIN 
The American tourists and business men in Spain at the outbreak 
of the war were not given any undue sympathy by the papers. The 
Press spoke of our sending warships to Spain to bring our nationals back 
as “a reversal of American foreign policy.” The editors hoped that those 
who stayed after being warned to get out wouldn't be “shot . . ., or 
bombed, or gassed, or starved, or jailed.” But if they were, it would not 
be our government's concern.?!° 
The Post-Gazette agreed with the State Department that the gov- 
ernment’s responsibility ended when citizens refused to be evacuated. It 
recognized that it was a more difficult problem for those with business 
interests and added that such people “owe it to the country to work with 
the [United States] government to avoid diplomatic complications.”!! 
By the end of 1936 a different group of Americans in Spain were 
the subject of editorial comment. This group was composed of those who 
volunteered for combat with the Loyalists. The Press did not become as 
concerned about this group as did the other two papers. In fact, i 
thought that “it may be very admirable” to fight for a foreign cause, but 
it held with the other papers that the volunteers could have no possible 
claim upon the United States government. It added, however, that it 
did not think the volunteers should be deprived of their citizenship by 
law as advocated by Governor Earle of Pennsylvania. Neither the Sun- 
Telegraph nor the Post-Gazette agreed. The former said that “no sym- 
pathy need be wasted on the adventurers if such a law is passed,” w hile 
the latter felt Earle’s suggestion would “find a wide and hearty echo.”!* 
The Post-Gazette canypaigned for the strict enforcement of the fed 
eral law banning enlistments for foreign armies in the United States. 
Both the Sun-Telegraph and the Post-Gazette saw fit to apply the term 
“Hessians” to some of these men who, the editors said, had no convic- 
9 Sun-Telegraph, February 13, 1939; Press, March 10, 1939. 
10 Press, July 23, August 6, 1936. 
11 Post- Gazette, August 5, 13, 1936. 


12 Press, January 2, 1937; Sun- Telegraph, January 15, 1937; Post- 
Gazette, January 14, 1937. 
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tions but were merely fighting for money. The Post-Gazette was sure 
that most of the American volunteers had “only a very hazy idea of 
what is really involved in the Spanish struggle.” !3 


Unrtep States NeuTRALIty 

All three papers agreed that the United States should have nothing 
to do with either side in the Spanish War. The Sun-Telegraph even op- 
posed the United States’ acting with other nations to issue a joint decla- 
ration of neutrality, for it would “be taking its first step toward war the 
moment it involves itself in the maze of European entanglements.” The 
Spanish War was additional evidence to the editors that the United 
States had been wise to refuse to join the League of Nations, for the 
League “could start a world war . . . by meddling in Spain” just as it 
probably would have caused one over Manchuria or Ethiopia had it 
taken a strong stand. Certainly the United States had no business “tak- 
ing either side in the Spanish war, or any foreign war.” Perhaps the Sun- 
Telegraph’s attitude may best be shown in an admirable summarization 
of the argument of the isolationists: “Our business is te stay at home, 
and mind our own business.”!+ 

The Post-Gazette had little to say editorially on the subject of 
United States neutrality. It praised President Roosevelt for stopping 
shipments to the Loyalists in 1936 even if it were “extra-legal” for the 
government to do so. After this it showed little interest in the question, 
possibly because its position was in agreement with that of the govern- 
ment. In the fall of 1937 it criticised Representatives Jerry J. O'Connell 
(Democrat, Montana) and John T. Bernard (Farmer-Laborite, Minne- 
sota) for raising the Loyalists’ hopes for United States aid by their 
speeches in Spain. When Representative O'Connell came to Pittsburgh 
in November to speak to the People’s Congress for Peace and Democ- 
racy under the auspices of the American League against War and Fas- 
cism, the Post-Gazette objected to the names of these organizations for 
the editors thought the real purpose of the meeting was “to break down 
American neutrality and cause us to intervene in a war.”!5 

The Press, relatively speaking, was not extremely isolationist. But 
on the whole it was for strict neutrality and non-interference. As has al- 


13 Post-Gazette, January 13, 16, April 5, July 20, 1937; January 25, 
August 20, 1938; Sun-Telegraph, January 12, 1937. 

14 Sun-Telegraph, August 14, 1936; July 21, 1937; January 13, 1939. 
15 Post-Gazette, January 1, October 19, November 30, 1937. 
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ready been mentioned it referred to our sending warships to Spain to 
evacuate our nationals as “a reversal of American foreign policy.” Before 
the Neutrality Law was changed, it suggested that arms exporters follow 
the policy of bankers who check with the State Department before mak- 
ing foreign loans.!® 

However, the Press was willing for the United States to participate 
in the Inter-American Conference for the Preservation of Peace in No- 
vember and December, 1938, and it hoped the Conference could “do 
something to end the orgy of slaughter” or at least “temper the excesses.” 
But “of course . . . [this is] no bid for physical intervention.” It believed 
that the people would approve of the change in the Neutrality Law per- 
mitting the government to ban shipments of munitions to Spain. After 
the embargo it called the seizing of foreign ships in Spanish waters “An 
Object Lesson,” and pointed out that if American ships had been seized, 
we could easily become involved in the war.!7 

Although the Press doubted reports from Europe in April, 1937, 
that Ambassador-at-Large Norman Davis was about to launch a move- 
ment for peace and disarmament, it did not object to the idea. However, 
that was as far as it was willing to go. The same editorial added: “We 
should avoid every appearance of taking sides. In fact there can be but 
one side for us in this matter, namely the western side of the Atlantic 
and the eastern side of the Pacific.”!8 

In May, 1938, the Press congratulated the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee for shelving Senator Nye’s resolution to lift the arms 
embargo. It argued that lifting the embargo would have been “a flagrant 
violation of the whole spirit of neutrality.” Near the end of the war the 
attitude of the Press toward the Neutrality Law appeared to change. 
The fact that “university professors, societies, civic clubs, press, pulpit, 
members of congress,” and “other government officials” were advocating 
lifting the embargo, in order to aid the Loyalists in this “comparatively 
small war,” indicated that the law would not work if there were a gen- 
eral European war. In addition the wisdom of the legislation was doubt- 
ful for it had put the United States on the side of the strong, the ag- 
gressor, and the rich.!9 

RELIGION AND CoMMUNISM 
The Press did not editorially mention religion in connection with 
16 Press, July 23, August 12, 1936. 


17 Press, November 30, December 30, 1936; March 13, 1937. 
18 Press, April 3, 1937. 
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the Spanish War until the last month of that conflict, when it stated 
that in 1936 the Communists had secured control of the Republic and 
as a result, “Churches and convents were burned and desecrated. Thou- 
sands of priests and nuns were murdered.” It was “the reaction” to such 
acts that had brought on the Franco revolt.?° 


The Post-Gazette’s description of the Loyalists as “anti-religious,” in 
1938, was the only reference to this aspect of the war in the editorials of 
that paper. Nor did it use the war to attack Communism, with one very 
marked exception. In discussing the atrocities on both sides, the editors 
had observed in 1936, that “in simple fairness it is to be said that Com- 
munism plunged the Spanish nation into these depths of depravity.”?! 


In contrast to these two papers, the religious aspects of the war and 
attacks on Communism were the subjects of half of the editorials on the 
war in the Sun-Telegraph. Two of the early editorials were concerned 
with the International Ladies Garment Workers Union’s contribution of 
“$5000 of union funds to aid the Reds in Spain—‘For the murder of 
priests and nuns,’ according to Father Coughlin.” David Dubinsky, 
president of the union, was one of the presidential electors for the Demo- 
cratic Party in New York. The headings over these editorials, “Dubin- 
sky’s Friends” and “Raw Deal Aids Reds,” were examples of the Sun- 
Telegraph’s policy of branding the New Deal as Communistic.?? 


In an editorial in September, 1936, the Sun-Telegraph stated that 
the “priests, nuns and revolutionary sympathizers,” who had been re- 
ported killed in Spain, “were executed by Communists.” Two weeks 
later an editorial told of the indignities committed by Loyalist guards on 
a statue of the Christ Child. The editors found it “inconceivable” that 
such acts could occur “in a civilized country.” “Communism is rever- 
sion to the jungle, with its contempt for all the laws and morals of God 
and intelligent mankind.” Early in 1939 the Sun-Telegraph’s editors 
stated that “often in times past the Catholic Church has been the savior 
of civilization, and its present effort and activity [in Spain] is to save 
civilization again.” This editorial, as quoted earlier, objected to “taking 
either side in the Spanish war,” but nevertheless it concluded by advis- 


19 Press, May 15, September 6, 1938; January 27, 1939. 
20 Press, March 10, 1939. 

21 Post-Gazette, September 25, 1936; March 28, 1938. 
22 Sun-Telegraph, August 25, September 18, 1936. 
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ing that “all God-fearing, liberty-loving Americans should support the 


church in its sacred crusade.”23 


Dress REHEARSAL 


The editors of the Sun-Telegraph were not interested in the clash 
of European powers in Spain. In the one editorial commenting on the 
international aspects of the war, they mentioned the so-called pirate sub- 
marines in the Mediterranean in the summer of 1937 and concluded that 
“whether it is piracy or something else . . . does not concern us.”24 


During 1936 and 1937 the Press and Post-Gazette praised France 
and England for their efforts in the direction of non-intervention and 
the withdrawal of foreign “volunteers.” However, by March, 1938, they 
had become doubtful of the wisdom of the policy of the western Euro- 
pean democracies. The Post-Gazette decided that “John Bull is kidding 
himself if he does not admit privately that he is being given a very 
pretty run-around on the non-intervention myth.” In fact the paper 
doubted if Mussolini had any intention of getting out of Spain at the 
end of the war.25 


In the spring of 1938 the Press recalled that at the start of the war 
it was thought that France and England would “take a strong stand in 
support of the established Spanish government.” But because England 
did not approve of “the political hue” of that government she “guided 
France in a policy of enlisting Hitler’s and Mussolini’s promises of non- 
intervention.” Now when France needs all her strength “to check a 
threatened Nazi invasion of her ally, Czechoslovakia, she finds herself 
menaced by a prospective Nazi-Fascist base on her southern frontier.” 
And England is “in great danger of being deposed as mistress of one sea 
that is vital to her empire.”2¢ 


The Post-Gazette believed there was a limit to England’s “ite of 
non-intervention in Spain. The editors early pointed out that England 
appeared to be reconciled to a Loyalist defeat and was even willing to 
aid Franco indirectly in order to hasten his victory, although she recog- 


23 Sun-Telegraph, September 10, 24, 1936; January 13, 1939. 
24 Sun-Telegraph, September 9, 1937. 


25 Press, September 9, November 3, 1936, September 12, 1937; Post- 
Gazette, March 25, April 17, June 2, 1937, March 28, June 1, 1938. 


26 Press, March 17, 1938. 
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nized that her own defense would be endangered by a puppet state of 
Mussolini’s in the western Mediterranean. However, the editors said, 
there is a limit to appeasement; Spain is more vital to England and 
France than Ethiopia and China were. They thought the English policy 
was based on the opinion that since Franco would win, England should 
try to persuade him to insist on the withdrawal of foreign troops and to 
cooperate with the democracies. When the Blum government late in 
1938 attempted to reverse this policy and announced that France would 
send aid to the Loyalists if England would do the same, the editors 
looked upon his statement as a gesture made with full knowledge that 
the English would never agree and added that it was fortunate for the 
peace of Europe that this was true.?7 

The Press attempted to explain the stake of the various powers in 
Spain. Hitler frankly announced to the world that Germany wanted a 
Franco victory in order to buy ores in Spain. If, said the editors, the 
other powers were as frank, Mussolini would admit he wants the Bal- 
earic Islands, part of Morocco, and a friendly Spanish government to 
threaten English control of the Mediterranean in case of war; Stalin 
wants a Loyalist victory to strengthen Russia politically and to provide 
an ally if the Fascist powers attack him; England and France want a 
neutral Spain; Portugal wants to go with Italy and Germany despite her 
traditional friendship with England. The next year the Press enlarged 
on the stake of England and France. Spain, the editors said, has long 
been “a friendly back-country” to England’s Gibraltar and a weak, safe 
neighbor on France’s southern border. But now a strong, unfriendly 
Spain would be a real threat to England’s life line past Gibraltar and 
through the Mediterranean and to France's life line from Marseilles 
across the sea to Algiers as well as to France’s unfortified southern 
border.?8 

Early in 1937 the Press believed that England and France would 
go to war to keep Hitler out of Spain and Morocco. Two years later, 
after the “Munich appeasement” and recognition of Franco’s government 
by France and England, the editors still believed those two powers would 
fight “if Italy and Germany attempted to dominate Spain.” But they 
were hopeful that Franco would not feel grateful to Italy and Germany 


27 Post-Gazette, September 18, October 26, 1937; June 24, October 1, 
November 10, 1938; January 28, February 10, 27, 1939. 
28 Press, June 29, 1937; March 17, 28, 1938. 
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for the aid received and that French and British loans would keep him 
in line.29 


29 Press, January 10, 13, 1937; February 28, March 7, 1939. 











ROBINSON RUN SKETCHES 


MILTON M. ALLISON! 


II. The Nobles of Noblesburg 


CCORDING to notations in the Rev. Dr. James Brown Scouller’s 

Manual of the United Presbyterian Church of North America, 
page 155 (edition of 1881), the United Presbyterian Church at 
Noblestown was founded in the year 1792 as the Associate Congrega- 
tion of Noblesburg, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. The organization 
of this congregation antedates by sixty-six years the creation of the 
United Presbyterian Church of North America. The latter body came 
into being through the union of synods of the Associate and the Associ- 
ate Reformed churches at a meeting in the Old City Hall, Market 
Street, Pittsburgh, in May, 1858. At that time near-by Liberty Avenue, 
between Eleventh Street and Ferry Street and toward the Point, was the 
wholesale produce district, and trains of box cars on the newly installed 
Pennsylvania Railroad tracks were shuttling up and down the street, 
each with a brakeman ringing a dinner bell to warn unwary pedestrians 
and horse-drawn vehicles of the train’s approach. 


A bronze tablet commemorating this union of churches is attached 
to the present Diamond Market House, built on the site of “Old City 
Hall” about 1910. Incidentally, the latter was the predecessor and for 
many years a contemporary of the later “Old City Hall” on Smithfield 
Street, which itself will have been razed by the time this article appears 
in print. The former was still standing at the turn of the century, along 
with Dimling’s restaurant, Gusky’s department store, Landau’s clothing 
store, Roman Staley’s secondhand bookstore, and the old Market Houses 
bridging Diamond Alley. 

After indulging in a little day-dreaming about downtown Pitts- 
burgh in 1900, we record the further fact that the Noblestown United 


1 A paper read at the sesquicentennial of the founding of the 
United Presbyterian Church at Noblestown, Pennsylvania, October 
7-11, 1942, here somewhat revised and brought up to date. Prior to 
1835, the present Noblestown was known as Noblesburg or Nobles- 
burgh, and the author uses these names interchangeably with refer- 
ence to the particular period under discussion. For the first of these 
“Robinson Run Sketches,” and a note about the author, see ante, 35: 
93-102 (June, 1952) —Ed. 
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Presbyterian congregation dates its founding only four years later than 
that of Allegheny County, which was established on September 24, 
1788. At that time the village of Noblesburg had been a place of homes 
for at least twenty-one years, dating from the arrival here from Mary- 
land, in 1771, of Col. George Vallandigham and his bride of a few 
weeks, née Elizabeth Noble. It is likely that either a military mission 
for Lord Dunmore, then governor of Virginia, or business having to do 
with bounty lands, emanating from the same service, had previously 
brought Col. Vallandigham to the region of “The Forks,” and it is not 
improbable that his work as a surveyor of bounty lands (awarded by 
the colony of Virginia to veterans of the French and Indian War) 
brought the young Vallandigham into the district south of the Ohio 
and gave him an opportunity to acquire land on Robeson Run.? 


Within a few weeks after coming to the new country the young 
couple decided that the wife should return, temporarily, to her parents’ 
home in Prince Georges County, Maryland. This, because of fear of 
Indian outrages, with which the annals of the colonial frontier are re- 
plete, and because of the husband’s necessary absences from home on 
business and surveying trips both as a practicing lawyer and a surveyor. 
But the next year, 1772, saw Mrs. Vallandigham back again on Robeson 
Run. With her came her parents, Col. and Mrs. Joseph Noble, who 
brought with them their younger, unmarried sons and daughters, and 
several of their negro slaves. 


Of the first eight years of the Noblesburg congregation and its min- 
isters, Dr. Scouller records nothing. Time has not dealt kindly with the 
sessional and congregational records, such as they were originally. Poor 
recording, dampness, fire, and neglect have destroyed much source ma- 
terial of value to the historian of the great majority, if not all, of the 
pioneer Protestant churches in western Pennsylvania. As an officially 
aathorized investigator for the quondam Pennsylvania Historical Rec- 
ords Survey, under the Federal Works Progress Administration, the 
writer had access to the extant minute books of practically every pioneer 
church in Allegheny County, in the area outside of Pittsburgh. The 
records have been uniformly badly kept and poorly preserved, and the 
Noblestown church is no exception to the rule. The oldest record book 
in the custody of its officials is inscribed as the property of the Associate 


2 A localism for Robinson Run. 
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Congregation of Noblestown, above date of March 15, 1849, and then 
of the United Presbyterian Congregation of Noblestown, above date of 
August 28, 1861. The book essays to cover the period from March 15, 
1849, to May 21, 1870, but there are many omissions. Were I writing 
of certain other churches whose annals I have perused, I could feel safe 
in referring to deletions in these records as “glaring lapses,” because of 
the kind of testimony customarily set down in the frequent and pro- 
longed cases of discipline heard by church sessions prior to the Civil 
War. Recurring instances of charges of immorality, slander, and dishon- 
esty make the reading resemble the reports of trials in a present-day 
small-town office of a justice of the peace. 

Of the activities of this church at home and abroad, its memorable 
meetings and the like, during the first seventy-five years of its history, 
no accounts, with one known exception, have been preserved, unless 
these be in old Presbytery minutes falling within that period. The ex- 
ception is a statement made, although not in a church journal, concern- 
ing a Presbytery meeting held in the Noblesburg church in 1816—of 
which more later. No comment is made herein, for lack of informa- 
tion, about the lay membership here during the years referred to. In 
fact, the only source material for the range of time covered by this paper 
consists of biographical data about some of the pastors of this church. 
This information has been compiled by Dr. Scouller and others and is 
available in the library of the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary. 
Incidentally, this library is looked upon as the rightful repository of any 
original records of the Service, Canonsburg, Xenia, and Pittsburgh semi- 
naries, of all of which institutions the Pittsburgh-Xenia seminary is the 
successor. Church sessions of the Presbyterian family of churches in 
this area, which do not have fireproof and damp-proof containers for the 
repose of their fifty-and-sixty-year-old minute books, should take advan- 
tage of the safe-keeping provided by the vaults at either the Pittsburgh- 
Xenia or the Western Theological Seminary. Such books, including 
some deeds and other papers, are in reality the property of the Presby- 
tery and not private possessions to be passed on as family heirlooms. 

Several of the early pastors of the Noblesburg church were trained 
at Service, the pioneer seminary founded in Beaver County in 1794 by 
the Associate Presbytery of Pennsylvania. Others were taught at the 
seminary in Canonsburg, the forerunner of the theological school at 
Xenia, Ohio. Incidentally, the old seminary building in Canonsburg is 
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now a dwelling, in a good state of preservation, on West Pike Street. 

Prior to 1792, Noblesburg boasted at least one building set apart 
for public worship. Here, on the site of the present-day United Presby- 
terian Church edifice, Col. Joseph Noble, sometime during the eight 
years of his residence in this community (1772-1780) caused to be 
erected a log chapel for the use of worshippers, irrespective of creed. 
He called it “a house of prayer for all people,” according to his grand- 
son, the Rev. Andrew McDonald, who was a frequent visitor in the 
Noble home. 


Andrew McDonald, by the way, was graduated from Jefferson 
College, Canonsburg, on October 27, 1803. He studied theology under 
the Rev. John McMillan, the founder and first president of that college, 
and was licensed to preach by the Presbytery of Ohio in 1806. To his 
credit was the establishment of three churches in the Presbytery of 
Pittsburgh, Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A.: the Presbyterian 
Church of Sewickley (then known as Sewickleytown); the church at 

White Oak Flats (now the Mount Carmel Presbyterian Church at New 
Shefheld, Aliquippa); and the Sharon Presbyterian Church at Carnot.3 

But to return to the log chapel at Noblesburg—Col. Noble built it 
without any attempt to outpost his own denominational fellowship of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. He saw that he was rapidly being sur- 
rounded by Presbyterians of at least three persuasions and may have 
thought a common meeting place to be within the range of possibility, 
although he and his family, including grown sons and daughters, are 
said to have become communicants of old St. Luke’s Protestant Episco- 
pal Church at Woodville, upon their arrival in these parts. If his log 
chapel was indeed used for united worship by the local people, it fur- 
nishes, so far as the writer knows, this region’s earliest specimen of a 
“community church” in the modern sense. 

The occupancy of this chapel by the group that developed into an 
organized congregation may have given rise to the statement in Scoul- 
ler’s Manual that the founding of the Noblestown United Presbyterian 
Church was unique in that its first log church was not preceded by a 
“Tent” as a place for holding services. “Tent” was the name (deriving 

3 Andrew McDonald’s interesting literary remains are the prop- 
erty of his great-granddaughter, Mrs. Helen Urling of Baden, Penn- 
sylvania. The papers are listed by title and description in the librar- 


ies of the Western Theological Seminary and the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania. 
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from the Biblical “tabernacle” given to the open-air meeting place on 
the frontier, because of the sheltering canopy, usually built of split logs, 
for the protection of the preacher, his Bible and pulpit, from sun and 
shower. Logs arranged in rows before the pulpit were for the seating of 
the worshippers. 

The community to which the Noblestown church has ministered 
through the years first began to grow around the trading post estab 
lished by Col. Noble when he settled here in 1772. Cabins and log 
houses, stores and blacksmith shops, a gristmill and a distillery came in 
the course of time. Ceiling prices at the tavern were likely fixed by law 
according to the order of the Yohogania County Court enacted October 
27, 1778, to govern “Ordinary Keepers” as taverners were then styled.* 

Col. Noble maintained trains of pack horses moving regularly be- 
tween Hagerstown, Maryland, and points in the region south of the 
Ohio and Monongahela rivers, to supply the needs of a population con- 
stantly augmented by settlers coming from Maryland and eastern Vir- 
ginia. He is recorded as trading at Fort Pitt. He may have had con- 
tracts for the transportation of the public salt stored at Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, for the carriage of which his friend Col. John Canon was com- 
missioned by the court to make arrangements.> 

For a number of years before the settlement of the Pennsylvania- 
Virginia boundary dispute in 1780, Virginia had exercised jurisdiction 
over this southwestern corner of Pennsylvania as part of her so-called 
District of West Augusta, comprised of three counties, one of which, 
called Yohogania, embraced parts of the present counties of Allegheny, 
Washington, Fayette, and Westmoreland. Its county seat was located 
on a bluff overlooking the Monongahela River above West Elizabeth, 
and its prosecuting attorney was David Bradford, a respected citizen of 
Catfish Camp (now Washington, Pennsylvania), and the much ma- 
ligned leader of the whiskey insurrectionists in 1794. 

The settlers in the Woodville section of the Chartiers valley were 
accustomed to meet the Noble pack trains at the mouth of Miller's 
Creek on the Chartiers. This location was early designated “Between 
the Fords,” and later was called “Between the Bridges.” The place is 

4 “Minute Book of the Virginia Court Held for Yohogania County 
. . . 1776-1780,” in Annals of the Carnegie Museum (Pittsburgh), 
2: 268-269. 

5 Carnegie Museum, Annals, 2:361. 
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now known as Bridgeville. Noble’s name did not attach to the trading 
post on Chartiers Creek, but his enterprise was built into the founda- 
tions of the thriving modern community that lies over the hills to the 
southeast of the village which by its name memorializes the founder of 
both settlements. 

But Col. Noble, himself, never became entirely reconciled to life on 
the frontier. His great-grandson, Edward Noble Vallandigham, has 
quoted him as saying, in answer to a query as to where he lived: “I don’t 
live at all; I breathe on Robeson’s Run.” 

By the marriages of two of his daughters, Col. Noble is linked with 
two other near-by communities of the present day. His daughter Mary 
became the wife of Col. Joseph Beelor, Sr., whose stockaded farmhouse, 
at what is now the village of Candor in Robinson Township, Washing- 
ton County, is listed as “Beelor’s Fort” in the two-volume history of the 
Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania.® It stood across the field to the southeast 
from the front of the Raccoon Presbyterian Ch=:rch, near the western 
edge of the present manse property. The first man to be buried in the 
cemetery at Candor was shot down by an Indian on the site of the pres- 
ent coal washer, about a thousand feet southwest from the Kelso home- 
stead. The scene of the murder was pointed out to the writer as a boy 
by his aunt, Mrs. Cornelia Allison Kelso, a great-grandniece of Mary 
Noble Beelor. 

Col. Noble’s youngest daughter, Martha, was married on April 28, 
1778, to John McDonald, a native of County Fermanagh, Ireland; an 
erstwhile exporter of flax in Baltimore; and an immigrant to Robeson’s 
valley who was destined to be one of the largest landowners in the re- 
gion now occupied by parts of Washington and Beaver counties in 
Pennsylvania, and of Brooke County, West Virginia. The prosperous 
“Oil, Coal and Gas” town of McDonald, Pennsylvania, bears his name, 
and much of the borough has been laid out on property once owned by 
him. His wedding with Martha Noble took place in the little log chapel 
at Noblesburg, the first church wedding in the community, and the 
officiating minister was none other than the pioneer Presbyterian 
preacher and educator, the Rev. John McMillan. 

It was in Fort Beelor that the aforementioned Andrew McDonald 
and his twin brother William were born to Mr. and Mrs. John McDon- 


6 George Dallas Albert, Frontier Forts of Western Pennsylvania, 
2:414 (Harrisburg, 1916). 
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ald on May 10, 1779. Threat of an Indian raid into the upper part of 
Robeson Run valley, and the lack of militia protection for the McDon- 
ald home, had caused McDonald and his wife to travel the three or 
more miles through the woods to the shelter of sister Mary Beelor’s 
home. The twins were born the next day. In due time Andrew was 
educated for the ministry, and his brother William became active in the 
White Oak Flats Presbyterian Church. These twins inherited from 
their father’s estate the adjoining plantations upon which they had set- 
tled when they married, along the Ohio River at what is now Aliquippa. 
The “double log house” of the Rev. Andrew McDonald occupied a site 
near the present main office building of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, to which the McDonalds sold their lands. 

Depredations by the Indians, such as the raids of 1779, were a 
source of great fear to colonists on the western frontier during the un- 
settled period of the Revolutionary War, in which struggle the people 
in the Robinson Run region had a part and saw local action. It was in 
September, 1782, that a band of about twenty-five redskins in the em- 
ploy of “Head-hunter” Hamilton, the British commandant at Detroit, 
raided the Gabriel Walker plantation, “Richland,” near the present Ren- 
nerdale, about five miles down the Run from Noblesburg. These Indian 
marauders burned the Walker home and killed two of the Walker chil- 
dren. Two young women and a boy were taken captive and removed to 
a British post in the northwest whence they were returned to Fort Pitt 
upon the cessation of hostilities in 1784.7 


Months before, the settlers in this region had addressed the follow- 
ing petition, dated April 5, 1782, to General William Irvine, then in 
command at Fort Pitt: 


To the Honorable General Irvine, commandant on the western waters: 

Your humble petitioners showing forth our situation since the 
year 1777, that we have lived in a state of anarchy. We were in great 
hopes that your honor would have supported us that we could have 
lived at our own homes; but lately, learning that the station is evacu- 
ated. we expect nothing else but that the Indians will be immediately 
amongst us. Therefore, we, the subscribers, have met this day at 
the house of John McDonald. At the risk of our lives and fortunes, 
with the assistance of Almighty God, we are determined to make a 
stop here the ensuing summer. We look upon it prudent to use the 
means as well as prayers. Therefore, sir, to you we look for aid and 


7 For a more detailed account of this tragedy, see the author’s ac- 
count of “Iffly—Ghost Town,” ante, 35:95 (June, 1952). 
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assistance, as we are but few in number, not able to repel the enemy. 
Therefore, we look to you for men, ammunition and arms. 

We know that provision is scarce, therefore we will find the men 
that are sent to us, only allowing us rations—pay. The number of 
men we request is ten. McDonald, last Tuesday, waited on Colonel 
James Marshel, our county lieutenant, requesting him for some as- 
sistance of men, powder and lead. His answer was he could not fur- 
nish him with either. 

Sir—We understand that George Vallandigham is to sit in council 
with you to-morrow, who was a sufferer as well as we, and has lately 
left his place of abode and took his refuge near Colonel [John] Can- 
on’s. Pray, sir, ask of him our present situation. [Signed] Wm. Lit- 
tell, Joshua Meeks, John Robb, James Littell, James Baggs, John 
Hull, Thomas Moon, John McDonald, John Reed, Wm. Anderson. 

N. B.—The situation of McDonald’s place is pleasant, lying and 
being on a knoll or advantageous piece of ground for any garrison. 
We the subscribers observing that the states must have receiving and 
issuing stores, it is our opinion that according to McDonald’s prom- 
ise, we think it the best place for said stores. McDonald’s promises 
are that the states shall have, without cost, his still-house, hogsheads, 
his cellar under his new house, together with the lowest story of his 
spring house, without price or fee to the states. We have appointed 
Joshua Meeks and John McDonald to lay our petitions before your 
honor. April 5, 1782.8 


A later reference to the same situation appears in the minutes of a 
meeting of the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania at Phila- 
delphia on February 18, 1790, at which various claims upon the state 
were read and approved, including that of one “Joseph Brown, for one 
month’s pay as a volunteer militia man while stationed at one M’Don- 
ald’s for the defence of the frontiers of the county of Washington, in 
August, 1782, amounting to five pounds five shillings.”® It is to be 
hoped that Soldier Brown had other comrades in arms or was successful 
in training local sons for militia service. Perhaps John McDonald’s son 
James, the heir to Primrose Hill, in later years earned a commission 
from such militia enlistment, since he was known as “Colonel” James 
McDonald. 

McDonald’s Fort, it would seem, was located near McDonald's 
home, as he had put the cellar at the disposal of the military authorities 
for storage. His home was called “Mount Pleasant.” The same house, 
remodeled and still standing, was the residence of the late Mr. Edward 
and Miss Jane Craig McDonald, and is now the property of their 

8 Consul W. Butterfield, ed., Washington-Irvine Correspondence, 


298 n. (Madison, Wis., 1882). 
9 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 16:283. 
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younger brother, Mr. J. Nesbitt McDonald. It stands at the western 
edge of the town of McDonald. The writer’s notebook contains an un- 
verified statement, attributed to Edward McDonald (1792-1867), to the 
effect that “this Fort was located back of Merryman’s house some dis- 
tance, on or near the site of the old school-house. The Fort was built of 
logs, with a stockade around it for the protection of their cattle in case 
of a general alarm.” But exactly where Merryman lived is yet to be 
learned—perhaps from some scion of the Merryman or other pioneer 
Robinson Run family. 

The village of Candor, where is located the Raccoon Presbyterian 
Church, was then at the western border of the widespread Noblesburg 
community. People mentioned in this paper went to church there, and 
prominent Noblesburgers are buried in its churchyard, including Joseph 
and Mary Noble Beelor, John and Martha Noble McDonald, George 
and Martha McDonald Allison, and others. Mention of this neighbor- 
ing community in Washington County is deemed pertinent owing to 
the fact that Noblesburg was the mailing address for the Candor coun- 
tryside, and when the people out thereabout talked of “going to town” 
they meant going to Noblesburg. 

Periodically, Noblestown becomes a subject for feature articles in 
the Pittsburgh newspapers of today. The known age of this little place 
makes it attractive. Writers seem to feel that the prominent Noblestown 
Road, issuing westward from Pittsburgh, ought to lead to a habitat of at 
least erstwhile importance. A persistent tradition, moreover, claims that 
the village was deemed of enough consequence to be considered as a 
possibility for the new county seat when Allegheny County was organ- 
ized in 1788. But this claim, as well as the one to the effect that some 
sessions of the Yohogania court sat here, is not known to the writer to be 
reliable. Reporters, generally, must be disappointed with the scarcity of 
memorials of the community’s pioneer past. One such memorial com 
monly remarked upon is known as the “McClelland Bible.” It was the 
property of Elizabeth Noble Vallandigham, the eldest daughter of Col. 
Joseph Noble and Martha Tarvin Noble. By inheritance it has of late 
vears belonged to Ralph and Besse Allison of McDonald, who are both 
paternal-and-maternal descendants of the Nobles. It is now owned by 
Joseph Chapman of Brackenridge, Pennsylvania, who is also a descend- 
ant of Elizabeth Noble Vallandigham. 


The following biographical notes, taken from the flyleaf of the Mc- 
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Clelland Bible, are quoted in both Everts’ and Warner’s histories of 
Allegheny County. In reverse order of their appearance in the original, 
these citations read: (1) “Joseph Noble was born in April in the year 
of our Lord 1715, and departed this life at his brother Francis Noble's 
in St. Mary County, Maryland on Sunday ye 24th day of September 
1780, in the 65th year of his age”; (2) “Martha Noble was born in 
Charles County, Maryland on the 14th day of March in the year of our 
Lord 1724 and departed this life at her own house on Robinson Run in 
Fayette Twp., Allegheny County and State of Penna., on Saturday 
about one quarter of an hour after eight of the clock in the evening of 
the 30th of January in the year of our Lord 1796 in the 72nd year of 
her age.” 

The registry of births of Prince Georges County, Maryland, re- 
cords Joseph Noble as the son of Joseph Noble, Sr., and his wife Mary 
Wheeler, and gives April 15, 1715, as the date of his birth—confirming 
and making more specific the cited notation in the McClelland Bible. 

Col. Noble died while back in his native Maryland on business, 
and was probably buried in a private family burial lot among relatives. 
His widow, Martha Tarvin Noble, survived her husband sixteen years, 
and was buried on her own farm at Noblesburg. The grave of this pio- 
neer mother is “with us unto this day.” Interment was made on the lit- 
tle knoll across the deep meadow to the northwest, about five hundred 
yards from the old brick house, on the hill above the United Presbyte- 
rian Church. The house referred to—about which there will be more, 
later on—stands on or near the site of the log dwelling in which Martha 
Tarvin Noble died, as stated, in 1796. Her resting place is unmarked 
by a stone, and the grave-mound has disappeared, but through some- 
one’s care it was clearly discernible in 1887. It was visited on May 29 of 
that year by the sons and daughters of Alexander McDonald Allison 
and his wife, Susan Spencer Allison, upon their return from Raccoon 
Church Cemetery and the burial of their mother. The grave’s location 
was known to the writer’s father, Jesse Spencer Allison, at whose sug- 
gestion the spot was inspected by these descendants of Mrs. Noble in 
the third generation. Mrs. Martha Allison Lesnett (wife of Thomas 
Dell Lesnett, Sr., of Bridgeville), then in her twenty-ninth year, was 
one of the party in 1887, and, while the mound was still traceable, she 
again visited the grave with her daughters, Grace Allison Lesnett (later 
Mrs. Channing Shaw) and Sara Lesnett. In July, 1932, Mrs. Virginia 
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Davis Shriver and the writer were taken thither by the Misses Lesnett. 
Today the grave is shaded by a wild plum tree. 

The old brick house on the hill above the church—a familiar land- 
mark—was in its day the peer of the best houses on Robinson Run. It 
was built by William Henry Tarvin Noble, who inherited the farm 
from his mother, Martha Tarvin Noble. At about the same time his 
nephew, Edward McDonald, was building his home, Mount Pleasant, 
and Primrose Hill (later to become the home of Col. James McDonald) 
was also a-building. These two last-mentioned well-known houses have 
been remodeled, modernized, and kept up. They still remain without 
doubt the two best and most pretentious dwellings whose properties are 
contiguous to the right of way of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railroad, all the way from Pittsburgh to Steubenville. 

The Noble house, unlike the other properties referred to, has had 
abominable abuse, and its present state of pronounced dilapidation is 
due to a combination of carelessness, poverty, and downright vandalism 
of a succession of owners and occupants. The graceful walnut balus- 
trade that once lined the open stairway and fenced a balcony hallway on 
the second floor has either been installed in some other house or has 
been used for fuel by some “scroungey” tenant. The Herron family, 
who owned and occupied the place forty years ago, kept the house pre- 
sentable. The name of its last owner is unknown to the writer, who has 
not searched title. 

Because the notable Primrose Hill homestead has been mentioned, 
it may be said in passing, that the transformation that made it the house 
it is today was wrought in 1892-93 by the then owners, John James 
Cooke McDonald and K Noble McDonald. On their one-thousand-acre 
patrimony these men brought in the “McDonald Oil Field,” upon 
which there were developed ninety-seven producing wells. Noble, the 
younger of these bachelor brothers, early adopted the letter “K” as a first 
name. Like Poe’s raven, it was “simply that and nothing more,” with 
not even a period to make it an initial letter. As the oldest citizens of 
Noblestown will recall, “K” bred race horses and trained them on his 
private track above the bend of the road at Primrose. John James, quiet 
and affable, like his brother, was ever the gentleman beloved of all who 
knew him. The surviving widow of their relative and heir, Silas Gault, 
is Mrs. Lucy Mitchell Laughlin Gault, a great-great-granddaughter of 
Col. Joseph Noble. 
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Col. Joseph Noble and his wife were the parents of eight children, 
the following notes about whom have been supplied by the writer's kins- 
woman, Mrs. Robert Hays Shriver (née Virginia Davis) of Petrolia, 
Pennsylvania, who is an experienced genealogist of most painstaking 
thoroughness, and a great-great-great-granddaughter of Joseph and 
Martha Noble. 

The Noble children were: 

(1) William Dent Noble, born in Maryland on March 10, 1740, 
whose marriage (name of wife not given) and death dates were 
recorded in his mother’s prayer book. 

(2) Elizabeth Noble, born in Maryland on January 11, 1743, who be- 
came the wife of Col. George Vallandigham, as mentioned earlier 
in this narrative. 

(3) Clement Noble, born in Maryland on February 24, 1748, who 
“Went to Sea” and of whom there is no further record. 

(4) Joseph Noble, born in Maryland in 1749, migrated to Robinson 
Run valley, and enlisted in Capt. Alex. Peeble’s Company, First 
Battalion, Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, Militia. He became 
a sergeant in the same company. From his descendants Nobles 
Lane in Carrick, Pittsburgh, derives its name. His daughter Mar- 
tha, born in 1770, was married on September 1, 1785, to Joseph 
Porter. In some records this Martha Noble Porter has been con- 
fused with her aunt, Martha Noble McDonald. 

5) Richard Noble, born in Maryland in 1750, settled at Redstone 
(Brownsville). He married Elizabeth Gough (also spelled Goe), 
a native of Maryland. After her death, desiring to marry her sister 
Eleanor, he became a Roman Catholic. His change of faith from 
Protestantism to Romanism is attributed to the ban placed by the 
canon law of the Episcopal Church upon the marriage of a de- 
ceased wife’s sister to the surviving husband or vice versa. Among 
other heirlooms belonging to Richard’s descendants is Martha Tar- 
vin Noble's Episcopal prayer book. 

(6) Mary Noble, the second daughter, came with the family to Rob- 

inson Run and married Col. Joseph Beelor, as mentioned earlier 

in this narrative. 

William Henry Tarvin Noble, the fifth and youngest son, came 

to Robinson Run with the family in 1772. He married Mary Elli- 

ott and had nine children. He remained to the end of his life on 
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the farm at Noblestown, a part of which is laid out according to 
his plan. Henry, as he is better known, died on April 3, 1819, and 
was buried in Robinson Run cemetery. His widow made her home 
with her daughter, Mrs. Aiken, and was buried in Allegheny 
Cemetery. 


(8) Martha Noble, the youngest daughter and last of the children, 
was born in Maryland on April 17, 1761. She became the wife of 
John McDonald, as related above. She died in 1838 at the home 
of her daughter, Margaret McDonald Glenn, in Noblestown, and 
was buried at the side of her husband in the graveyard of Raccoon 


Church at Candor. 


The American forebears of both Col. Joseph and Martha Tarvin 
Noble were among the early comers from England to the colonies of 
Maryland and Virginia. One such ancestor was Capt. Adam Thorough 
good (1602-1641) whose dwelling, built between the years 1636 and 
1640 on Lynnhaven Bay, Princess Anne County, near Norfolk, is be- 
lieved to be the oldest brick house now standing in Virginia. The place 
was made a shrine in 1921, and an address entitled, “Tercentenary of 
Adam Thoroughgood,” was delivered by the Right Rev. Beverley Dand- 
ridge Tucker, D.D., LL.D., bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of Southern 
Virginia. The published address bears no copyright restrictions, so the 
following quotation from it is included without permission of the 
author: 


It is just three hundreds years ago, this year, that one Adam 
horoughgood, a youth of eighteen years, came as a Gentleman Ad- 
venturer in the Ship ‘‘Charles’’ to this extension of old England. He 
was the son of William Thoroughgood, Commissary of the Bishop of 
Norwich, and the great-great grandson of John Thoroughgood of 
Chelston Temple in Herefordshire. His brother was Sir John Thor- 
oughgood, knighted by Charles the First, and a gentleman-in-waiting 
of Charles the Second. The young Adam Thoroughgood settled, first, 
in Kicoctan, which is Hampton, where he patented two hundred acres 
of land. In 1634 he moved to Lynnhaven Bay, and it was probably 
shortly afterward that this house was built. He acquired by Patent 
5,350 acres, bounded on the north by the Chesapeake Bay (in the pres- 
ent Princess Anne County) ‘granted unto him at the especial recom- 
mendation of him from their Lordshipps and others of His Ma’ties 
most Hon-ble Privie Counsell to the Governor and Counsell of the 
State of Virginia and also due for the importation of one hundred and 
five persons.’ .. . Among the names of the new colonists [was] Augus- 
tine Warner, who built Warner Hall in Gloucester. . . . The importa- 
tion by Adam Thoroughgood of Augustine Warner gave to America 
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and to the world, George Washington who was his great-great grand- 
son, and Robert E. Lee, a later descendant. 
In due time a President of the United States would choose a wife 


from among the worthy women of Thoroughgood descent. Gen. Ulysses 
S. Grant married Julia Dent, a seventh-generation descendant of Adam 
Thoroughgood. Another feminine descendant of his, of the rank of 
eighth great-granddaughter, is Jean Taylor, wife of the Hon. James H. 
Duff, United States Senator from Pennsylvania. !° 


In the minutes of the Virginia court held at Fort Dunmore, Pitts- 
burgh, occasional mention is made of Joseph Noble and his sons. More 
frequent mention is made of his sons-in-law, Col. George Vallandigham 
and John McDonald (or “McDaniel” as the latter's name is often mis- 
spelled in transcript), both gentlemen justices of the court. A typical 
roster of the court’s judges, for the session of November 21, 1775, pre- 
sents such well-known names—familiar to students of early Pittsburgh 
history—as George Croghan; Edward Ward, who, as Ensign Ward, had 
perforce surrendered the fort he was building for the colony of Virginia, 
at “the Point,” to the French and Indians who descended the Allegheny 
in overwhelming numbers in April, 1754; Thomas Smallman, for whom 
is named Smallman Street in the “strip” in Pittsburgh; John Canon of 
Canonsburg; and George Vallandigham of Noblesburg.!! 

George Vallandigham, who figures largely in old Noblesburg an- 
nals, was born in 1736 near Alexandria, Virginia. He was descended 
from Michael Van Landeghem, a native of Landeghem, Belgium, who, 
with his wife Jane, emigrated to Stafford County, Virginia, in 1668. A 
younger Michael, father of George, changed the family name to Val- 
landigham in 1705. About 1770 we find George Vallandigham the 
principal of an academy in Prince Georges County, Maryland, where 
he married Elizabeth Noble in 1771. The newlyweds came to what was 
soon to be the Noblesburg sector of Robinson Run valley and purchased 

10 Since this article was first written there has been published an 
exceptionally large and detailed genealogy, depicted in the form of 
a family tree, entitled, “McDonald and Allison Family Tree, Showing 
Descent from the Thoroughgoods-Fowkes-Dents-Tarvins-Nobles and 
Bradfords.” This “tree” was drawn by James Edward Allison, dis- 
tinguished American architect and senior member of the nationally- 
known firm of Allison & Allison, Architects, of Los Angeles, California, 
on the basis of data compiled by Virginia Davis Shriver, and printed 
in 1950. A copy is available in the library of the Historical Society 


of Western Pennsylvania. 
11 Carnegie Museum, Annals, 1:556. 
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two thousand acres of land. As stated above, the daughter and her hus- 
band persuaded her parents to come here with most of their family in 
1772. Vallandigham had become a surveyor and also a lawyer, and may 
have worked in this region before his settlement here in 1771. He was 
commissioned a colonel by Lord Dunmore in Virginia, after whom the 
fort at “The Point” was temporarily renamed in 1774. As late as 1795, 
Vallandigham maintained a surveyor’s office at Wellsburg, Virginia 
(now West Virginia). He was a far larger landowner in the new coun- 
try than was his father-in-law, who may have purchased the Noble 
farmstead here from him. After the death of his wife, in 1801, Col. Val- 
landigham made his home with his daughter Elizabeth, who was Mrs. 
William McClelland of Noblesburg. He died there on October 4, 1810, 
at seventy-four years of age. 

The late Mrs. John Dick (Martha McClelland) Allison of Me- 
Donald, a great-granddaughter of Col. Vallandigham, is the writer’s au- 
thority for stating that Clement Laird Vallandigham (1820-1871), 
prominent “Copperhead,” member of Congress (1858-1863), and _his- 
tory’s most unsuccessful candidate for the governorship of Ohio, was a 
grandson. This is corroborated in Rev. James L. Vallandigham's book, 
A Life of Clement Laird Vallandigham (1872).'2 Moreover, it is said 
that the Rev. Clement Vallandigham McKaig, pastor of the Raccoon 
Presbyterian Church at Candor from June, 1841, to December, 1865, 
was a descendant of our prominent early Noblesburger. 

Coming back from our wanderings in the field of biography to 
within sight of the old Noblestown United Presbyterian Church, we 
wish to register the fact that the congregation was born in the stirring 
times of the Whiskey Insurrection—a series of protests and disturb- 
ances voicing the widespread opposition to the enforcement of federal 
excise laws in western Pennsylvania. During 1794 the movement 
threatened to be successful as an organized and armed revolt of such 
magnitude that President Washington commandeered fifteen thousand 
militiamen at Bedford and Cumberland to move, on order, into the dis 
affected region. That year a small force came into the insurgent area. It 
met with no armed opposition but acted unwisely as a punitive agency. 
Arrests were made indiscriminately. Prisoners were walked back over 
the mountains to Philadelphia for public exhibition and disgraceful trial. 


12 See also, Dictionary of American Biography, 19:143-145. 
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The insurrection has been termed the “Revolution of 1794,” and is his- 
torically noteworthy as being the first real test of the ability of the fed- 
eral government to enforce the laws of Congress uniformly. However, a 
careful reading of contemporary documents, and of trustworthy second- 
ary accounts, ought, with all due allowance for the hoodlumism of the 
“lawless element,” to leave us unashamed of our ancestors who did not 
see eye to eve with the advocates of certain revenue measures of the 
new national government.!3 


Throughout the four western counties of Pennsylvania—Fayette, 
Washington, Allegheny, and Westmoreland—considerable furore had 
been evoked by the enactment of the first national excise law of March 
3, 1791. This piece of legislation was fathered by the ill-fated first Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Alexander Hamilton, who was very influential 
with Washington. Opposition to this law, which practically nullified 
its enforcement west of the mountains, grew out of the ingrained preju- 
dice of the Scotch-Irish settlers against excise laws in general. Many of 
them and their forebears had suffered injustice in connection with ex- 
cise laws in Ireland. Then, too, Pennsylvania already had an excise 
law which, while it was more easily enforced in the eastern counties 
where there were large distilleries and more money, was very laxly ad- 
ministered in the western counties where practically every farmer had 
his still and whiskey was used in trade as common tender in lieu of cur- 
rency. Local popular opinion had been against rigid enforcement of the 
state excise law in the district mentioned, and the passage of a federal 
excise measure was not approved by that same public sentiment. En- 
forcement officers were intimidated by house-burnings, were none-too- 
ceremoniously escorted out of their areas, and in some cases suffered 
the indignity of tar and feathers. 

The incident that brings the Whiskey Insurrection closest home, ii 
scene and sentiment, was the burning of the John Neville “mansion” on 


13 Among the principal sources of information about this uprising 
are Pennsylvania Archives, second series, vol. 4, which is largely de- 
voted to “Papers Relating to What is Known as the Whiskey Insur- 
rection in Western Pennsylvania, 1794,” and the Rev. James Carna- 
han’s paper, “The Pennsylvania Insurrection of 1794,” in New Jersey 
Historical Society, Proceedings, 6:115-152 (1853). The most recent 
comprehensive and authoritative account of the insurrection is Le- 
land D. Baldwin’s Whiskey Rebels: The Story of a Frontier Uprising 
(University of Pittsburgh Press, 1939). 
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July 18, 1794.!4 General Neville was the chief revenue inspector for 
the Pittsburgh region, and his side of the story has been well publicized 
by Neville Craig and others. A bit of publicity emanating from the 
other side of the controversy, that of the “direct-actionists,” is the in- 
scription on a tombstone in the Mingo Presbyterian Church graveyard 
south of Finleyville, Pennsylvania. It j is that of the man killed at Nev- 

ille’s, in retaliation for whose death, it is claimed, the “mansion” was 
burned. It reads as follows: “Here lies the body of Capt. James McFar- 
lane of Wash. Co., Penna., who departed this life the 17th of July, 
1794, aged 43 years. He served during the War with undaunted cour- 
age in defense of American Independence, against the lawless and des- 

potic encroachments of Great Britain. He fell, at last, by the hands of 
an unprincipled villain, in support of what he supposed to be the rights 
of his country, much lamented by a respectable and numerous circle of 
acquaintances.” 

“The opposition to the excise law,” to quote from Donehoo’s his- 
tory of Pennsylvania, “was not, in any sense, a movement among the 
ignorant and lawless element in western Pennsylvania. The most promi- 
nent, highly respected and influential men in the counties west of the 
mountains were opposed to this law, and they entered heartily into the 
movement in order to have the law repealed by legal methods. Many of 
them had no idea of the movement resulting in an armed resistance and 
an ‘insurrection.’ Among these men were William Findley, M. C.; 
Judge H. H. Brackenridge, Albert Gallatin, John Smilie, Edward Cook, 
John Canon, William Wallace, Benjamin Parkinson, James Marshall 
and David Bradford.”}5 

The present writer purposely wishes to draw attention to David 
Bradford among his ranking associates. After the passage of the Uni- 
form Act by Congress on May 8, 1792, which provided for uniform en 
14 The site of General] Neville’s mansion, which until recent years 
was long occupied by a large and conspicuous frame farmhouse, is at 
the top of Bower Hill on a dirt road leading up from old St. Luke’s at 
Woodville. Its general location may still be observed in the distance 
from the front porch of the old Presley Neville house (latterly the 
Wrenshall home) at the junction of Tom’s Run Road and State Route 
519, looking across Chartiers Creek to the east. 

15 George P. Donehoo, editor-in-chief, Pennsylvania: A History, 
2:1001 (New York and Chicago, Lewis Historical Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 1926). Dr. Donehoo, former librarian of the Pennsylvania 


State Library, was the son of the Rev. E. R. Donehoo, pastor of the 
West End Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, for thirty-five years. 
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forcement of the excise law in all parts of the nation, the majority of the 
western leaders grew cold toward the opposition movement until Brad- 
ford, still outspoken, found himself the leader of it. He asserted his be- 
lief that the opposition had a cause worth defending, even with arms. 
Call his stand “treason” if you will, as the government undoubtedly did, 
and discredit him as a mere rabble-rouser, as those are apt to do who 
form their opinion of Bradford from The Latimers, Sim Greene, and 
other books of their character—the fact remains that in all the meetings 
for the voicing of public opinion he faithfully represented his constitu- 
ency and did not let it down. 

Bradford, who grew up at Elizabethtown, New Jersey, and lived at 
Peach Bottom in York County, Pennsylvania, before coming west, was 
a lawyer by profession and a man of breeding and education. As noted 
above, he had been the prosecuting attorney of the short-lived Virginia 
county of Yohogania, set up in these parts in 1774. His stone house, 
famous in its day for its solid mahogany staircase, still stands on Main 
Street, Washington, Pennsylvania, and is reputed to be the oldest resi- 
dence in the city. In 1930 the house was the property of a great-great- 
grandnephew, Albert Allison, a local banker. 


Bradford’s sister Mary Jane was the wife of James Allison, a soldier 
of the Revolution, an associate judge of the Washington County Court, 
and the first clerk of session of the Chartiers Presbyterian Church, as 
well as the first president of the board of trustees of Jefferson Academy, 
and later, a trustee of the newly organized Jefferson College. Another 
sister was Agnes Bradford, wife of Hon. John McDowell (born Sep- 
tember 23, 1736), who was one of the first elders of the Chartiers 
church, one of the first commissioners of Washington County, and one 
of the associate judges of the court of common pleas in that county.!® 

Neville Craig said of Bradford that he was “the bravest, and per- 
haps the best, among them,” with reference, if I am not mistaken, to 
his erstwhile colleagues; but if Craig was comparing him with those 
who stayed by the insurgents—well and good also.!7 When at length 
Bradford learned that amnesty was not to be granted to him, for one 

16 The McDowell home has been rendered memorable as being the 
place where Dr. John McMillan preached his first sermon in this 
Sin country—as learned from the McMillan diary—on August 


17 Neville B. Craig, History of Pittsburgh, 261 (second edition, Pitts- 
burgh, 1917). 
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thing because, aided by a friend, he had intercepted the mail and 
opened it in the old Black Horse Inn (on the site of the present post 
office building in Canonsburg), he forthwith made his way down to the 
mouth of Chartiers Creek opposite Brunot’s Island in the Ohio, and 
there boarded a flatboat bound for New Orleans, then in Spanish terri- 
tory. It is said that on his way down-river some sort of an “Arm of the 
Federal Law” tried to board the boat in midstream, below Marietta, bent 
on arresting the fugitive, but that crew and passengers joined forces to 
keep the officer off the boat, and that further pursuit was abandoned. 
Arrived in Spanish territory, Bradford settled at Bayou Sara and spent 
the rest of his life there. One of Bradford’s sons married a sister of Jef- 
ferson Davis, President of the Confederacy, the old rebel blood continu- 
ing to run true to form. 

It is likely that “ye old time” Noblesburgers and Robinson “Run- 
ners” had no particular love for “revenuers’—a la excise—for there 
were several distilleries or, more properly speaking, “stills” along the 
little stream. The rich virgin soil of the region was productive of 
bumper crops of small grains—rye, corn, and barley—which brought no 
price as food for man or beast. The only way for a farmer to get a little 
money was to convert his harvests into portable and, in this case, potable 
form for shipment over the mountains by horseback or down-river on 
flatboats. James Ewing built the first of the local stills near the present 
site of the Viviano macaroni factory at Ewingville, near the mouth of 
Robinson Run. He had come here with a group of seventeen families 
migrating, about 1771, from Presbyterian parishes in Cecil County, 
Maryland. A little farther upstream, the Walkers, Isaac and Gabriel, 
had stills on their plantations. Several other stills were no doubt oper- 
ated along the six-mile stretch of the stream below Henry Noble’s grist- 
mill and still located in Noblesburg on what may yet be called Mill 
Street. John McDonald, as we have already observed, and others had 
their “still-houses” farther up the valley. T hese manufacturers of hard 
liquor, for the good and sufficient reasons noted above, could hardly 
have favored an indiscriminate tax on whiskey. Their neighbor, Gen. 
John Neville, according to many accounts, had formerly been loud in 
opposing the excise, but by accepting the position of chief inspector of 
excise he doubtless became exceedingly unpopular with many of the 
residents of the Noblesburg district. 

So much for the stirring times from which the Noblestown United 
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Presbyterian Church dates its founding. Its first notable pastorate was 
that of the Rev. William Wilson, who served here from 1800 to 1830. 
According to Scouller’s Manual, Wilson was born in Armagh, County 
Armagh, Ireland, in 1770. He graduated from the University of Glas- 
gow, Scotland, in 1792, and came to America that same year. On April 
10, 1796, he was licensed to preach by the Pennsylvania Presbytery of 
the Associate Church, upon completion of his course as the first theo- 
logical student to study with Dr. John Anderson at the Service Semi- 
nary. He was ordained by the same presbytery on May 14, 1800, and 
installed as pastor of the Flaugherty’ s Run, Montour’s Run, and Nobles- 
burg churches. He relinquished the Flaugherty’s Run charge in 1819, 
and that of Noblesburg in 1830. He continued in the Montour’s Run 
charge (now the Clinton and Robinson United Presbyterian churches) 
until his death in May, 1842. He had served as moderator of the synod 
of the Associate Church, first in 1812 and again in 1823. 

In that period of its history to which the pastorate of Dr. Wilson 
and those prior to 1852 belong, the Noblesburg community was the 
chief trading center of Rublenen Run. With the countryside rapidly be- 
ing populated by reputable and progressive Scotch- Irish Presbyterian 
folk, retail merchandising flourished here.!8 Three men of this com- 
munity, John McDonald, Sr., his wife’s nephew George Vallandigham, 
Ir., and his son-in-law George Allison (son of Judge James Allison and 
nephew of David Bradford, aforementioned) were members of the first 
board of directors of the Bank of Pittsburgh, chartered in 1813-14 and 
opened for business on November 22, 1814. John McDonald, Jr., was 
one of the early presidents of this venerable institution, which closed its 
doors in the great depression of the nineteen-thirties. Before the con- 
struction of the Pittsburgh-Steubenville railroad in 1852, conveyance in 
and out of Noblesburg was by horseback, wagon, and flatboat. 
Water-borne cargoes were floated down Robinson Run to Char- 

18 Deed Book No. 1 in the Recorder’s Office of Allegheny County 
contains much of interest as to the early real estate holdings of the 
Noblesburg community. Attorney James S. Kerr of Oakdale (whose 
father was the Rev. Dr. Greer M. Kerr, pastor of Raccoon Presbyter- 
ian Church, at Candor, for over sixty-two years) has authentically 
mapped much of the surrounding countryside according to original 
patents or early deeds. Mr. Kerr is a title-searcher by profession 
and is most expert in his chosen work, according to the unsolicited 
testimony of the late Samuel H. McKee, former president of the Title 


Guaranty Company of Pittsburgh, of which firm Mr. Kerr is now a 
vice president. 
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tiers Creek, thence to the Ohio River and the outside world. This was 
the era that gave rise to the legend of the ubiquitous “Mike Fink,” that 
symbol of frontier roughneck realism whose exploits were recounted 
and embellished all the way from Noblesburg to New Orleans and 
back. As in the case of the Greek Homer, many places vie in claiming 
him as a native son. Among them is this town on the inland waters of 
little Robinson Run. 

During the Wilson pastorate there occurred an event that has 
brought the name of this place into print in several books and encyclo- 
pedias in connection with the coming to western Pennsylvania of the 
Rev. Joseph McElroy and his friend the Rev. George Junkin. Several 
years ago the writer made research into the life of the former, whose 
first name, at the outset of the quest, was unknown to the searcher. He 
was my great-great-granduncle by his marriage to my great-great-grand- 
aunt, Mary Allison, in 1813. Her pastor, the often-mentioned Dr. John 
McMillan, officiated at the wedding in her father’s home near Meadow- 
lands. In a work about men of the Cumberland valley was found a 
biographical sketch of Dr. McElroy.!9 In his time he was pastor of the 
First Associate Reformed Church of Pittsburgh, and the first professor 
of belles lettres in the old Pittsburgh Academy, forerunner of the West- 
ern University of Pennsylvania, now the University of Pittsburgh. The 
way in which I came into possession of a copy of Dr. McElroy’s portrait 
from a friend in New York City, and the interest of University of Pitts- 
burgh authorities in my finding, is a story apart. 

The groomsman at Dr. McElroy’s wedding was one George Junkin, 
who was also afforded a biographical sketch in the volume mentioned. 
Both were natives of Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, and both were 
alumni of Jefferson College, Canonsburg, from which Junkin graduated 
in 1813. Shortly thereafter he set out for his home in Hope Mills, Penn 
sylvania, and later repaired to Dr. John M. Mason’s seminary, forerun 
ner of Union Theological Seminary, in New York. “He crossed the 
mountains on horseback,” reads the chronicle, and of course there was 
nothing strange about that. While a seminarian he assisted in the or 
ganization of the first Sabbath School in that city. Upon his graduation 
from the seminary, in September, 1816, he and three other students— 
his lifelong friend Joseph McElroy and two others named Lee—set out 


19 Alfred Nevin, Centennial Biography: Men of Mark of Cumber- 
land Valley Pennsylvania, 1776-1876 (Philadelphia, 1876). 
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for western Pennsylvania in a two-horse wagon, and by September 
15 “he arrived at Noblesburg in Allegheny County where the 
Presbytery of Monongahela (Associate Reformed) was in session.” He 
was examined and presented all of his parts of trial which proved en- 
tirely satisfactory. His opinions on the qualifications for admission to 
participation in the communion were unsatisfactory, however, as he did 
not hold to “close communion.” Because of his disagreement with the 
presbytery on that point, he was refused licensure to preach. He then 
asked dismissal so that he could put himself under care of the Big 
Spring Presbytery. Eventually he was ordained at Newburg, New York, 
as a minister of the Presbyterian Church, in which body he became a 
leader of the Old School party and a distinguished educator. 

In 1832 Dr. Junkin founded Lafayette College at Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, and served as its president until 1841. In that year he became 
president of Miami College, Oxford, Ohio, and continued in that office 
three years. He then returned to Lafayette College to serve again as its 
president from 1845 to 1848. It is reported that at Lafayette he spent 
upwards of ten thousand dollars of his own and his wife's money to 
meet the current expenses of that institution. In 1848 he moved to Lex- 
ington, Virginia, to assume the presidency of Washington College (now 
Washington and Lee University). He was an outspoken proponent of 
slavery but was opposed to secession. On account of his known senti- 
ments he resigned as president of this college in 1861. He came north 
to Philadelphia, where he lived until his death in 1868. He did not, 
however, sever all connections with the South, as he left behind him 
there three married daughters, one of whom was the wife of Gen. 
Thomas J. (“Stonewall”) Jackson of the Confederacy. Dr. Junkin is 
buried in the Junkin-Jackson family lot, near the Jackson monument, in 
the cemetery at Lexington. His portrait was hanging to the left above 
the entrance to the alcove behind the pulpit, when I saw it 
there in 1938, in that famous shrine of the Confederacy, the chapel of 
Washington and Lee University. Also, within the alcove of the chapel, 
and directly above his tomb in the basement, reposes the celebrated re- 
cumbent marble statue of Gen. Robert E. Lee, the great Presbyterian 
leader of “The Lost Cause.” 

In this connection mention may also be made of two more men 
who had contact with this little Noblestown church and later had dis- 
tinguished careers as educators: the late Rev. Dr. William Charles Wal- 
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lace, who served this church as stated supply for some time and later be- 
came president of Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pennsylva- 
nia; and the late Rev. Dr. John W. Hoffman, who was brought up in 
this town of his birth and, after serving a number of successful pastor- 
ates in the Methodist Episcopal Church, became president of Ohio 
Wesleyan University at Delaware, Ohio. 

The next pastorate at Noblesburg, from 1831 to 1838, was that of 
the Rev. James Rodgers. A framed copy of the call presented to this 
minister is the property of the congregation. It was during this pastor- 
ate, in 1835, that the name of the post + ofiece was changed from Nobles- 
burg or Noblesburgh to Noblestown. The change of name on the post- 
master's stamp, made for some reason known only to the postal authori- 
ties, was the first indication to Noblesburgers, I understand, that their 
community was no longer a “burg” but had become a “town.” No 
doubt life went on as sonill 

James Rodgers was born in Ballynahinch, County Down, Ireland, 
on December 22, 1800. He received a liberal education with a view to 
becoming a civil engineer. In 1820 he came to the United States and 
settled in Crawford County, Pennsylvania. There he changed his plan 
of life and resolved to study for the ministry. He was graduated from 
the Western University of Pennsyly ania in 1826 and studied theology 
at Canonsburg. In the summer of 1830 he was licensed by the Alle- 
gheny Presbytery and was ordained on October 20, 1831, by the Char- 
tiers Presby tery of the Associated Synod and installed as pastor of the 
Ohio and Noblesburg churches. On June 12, 1838, after a pastorate of 
eight years at Noblesburg (latterly Noblestown), he became pastor of 
the Second United Presbyterian Church of Alleghenytown (now Pitts- 
burgh’s north side), serving there until April 4, 1860. He was a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, 
and was superintendent of the Board of Publication from 1859 until his 
death in Alleghenytown on July 23, 1868. He was granted the degree 
of doctor of divinity, but when and by what institution our authority, 
Dr. Scouller, does not state. He was the author of lectures on Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” to the extent of eight published volumes. 

The next recorded pastorate of the Noblestown church (with three 
years unaccounted for) was that of the Rev. John McClelland French, 
who served here from 1841 to 1843. He was born near Taylorstown 
Washington County, Pennsylvania, on November 18, 1812. He was 
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graduated at Franklin College, New Athens, Ohio (now incorporated 
in Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio), in the class of 1835. He 
studied theology at Canonsburg and was licensed by the Chartiers 
Presbytery of the Associate Church on July 8, 1840. He was ordained 
by the same presbytery and installed at Noblestown on October 22, 
1841, continuing his pastorate there until his death on October 10, 1843. 

[he fourth recorded pastorate (with seven years unaccounted for 
was that of the Rev. Fulton A. Hutchison, who served from September 
16, 1850, to June, 1869. He was born on October 18, 1820, at New 
London, Chester County, Pennsylvania. He was graduated from Wash 
ington College Cone of the forerunners of Washington and Jefferson 
College, Washineton, Pennsylvania) in the class of 1844. He studied 
theology at Canonsburg and was licensed to preach on June 28, 1848, 
by the Philadelphia Presbytery. He was ordained “sine titule” on Oc 
tober 19, 1849, by the Presbytery of Southern Indiana. Some of his 
sermons were published during his Noblestown pastorate, as well as at 
least one lecture on “Evils” (a very broad and always current subject 
delivered before the Beaver Academy in 1855. 

An utter lack of soldiers’ memorials at one’s disposal prevents men 
tion of the patriotic services rendered by members of this church in the 
wars of the period to which this account is limited. No doubt there 
were members who fought in the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, 
the Mexican War, and the Civil War. As for other comments about the 
membership, especially about those who have gone into the service of 
Christ's Kingdom and Church at home and abroad, and about members 
of the boards of sessions and trustees during the vears between 1792 and 


1869, these must await the patient efforts of a future historian.?° 


20 At this point during the celebration of the sesquicentennial of 
the Noblestown United Presbyterian Church in 1942, the pastor, the 
Rev. Everett D. Gray, took up the narrative and reviewed the remain- 
ing seventy-five years of the history of the church up to that time. 

















CARLISLE TO PITTSBURGH: 
A GATEWAY TO THE WEST, 1750-1815! 


WHITFIELD J. BELL, JR. 


HEN he returned to Mount Vernon from Philadelphia, where he 

had presided at the Federal Convention, George Washington di- 
rected a Carlisle attorney to collect some moneys due him “in the West- 
ern Country.” Thomas Smith, formerly of Bedford, since 1782 a resi- 
dent of Carlisle, had served Washington before in this capacity. A Car- 
lisle lawyer, Washington thought, was conveniently located to handle 
legal business “in the western country,” for Carlisle was in some sense 
at this time part of the West itself. Thomas Wallcut of Massachusetts, 
for example, who visited Ohio in 1789 to inspect the lands of the Ohio 
Company in which his soldier’s pay was invested, spoke of Carlisle, 
Pittsburgh, Marietta, and Albany in the same phrase.? 

Wallcut’s appreciation of Carlisle’s western character was certainly 
well founded. The town once lay at the farthest edge of settlement. It 
was laid out only in 1751. Threats of Indian attacks were real at least 
until 1763. That summer Colonel Henry Bouquet, preparing to march 
westward, wrote that it was impossible to describe “the despair of those 
who have lost their parents, relations and friends” or “the cries of dis- 
tracted women and children who fill the streets” of Carlisle. Here, 
where he and his wife had fled from the “killing, scalping and butcher- 
ing,” a missionary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel re- 
ported that “every hut is filled with helpless women and children and 

. we expect almost every moment an invasion from our enemies.”3 

Carlisle had other characteristics of a frontier town. It was raw and 

crude and uncompleted, striving desperately to build up in a few vears 

1 A talk made on the occasion of the summer tour of the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania and the Summer Sessions of the 
University of Pittsburgh to Carlisle, Pennsylvania, on July 19, 1952. 
Dr. Bell is the Boyd Lee Spahr Professor of American History at 
ickinson College, Carlisle, as well as historian of the college.—Ed. 
2 “Journal of Thomas Wallcut,” in Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, Proceedings, 17:201 (1879-80). 

3 Most of the material on early Carlisle that is cited here comes 
from documents reprinted in D. Wilson Thompson and others, eds., 
Two Hundred Years of Cumberland County (Carlisle, 1951), and from 


Thomas G. Tousey, Military History of Carlisle and Carlisle Barracks, 
12-55 (Richmond, Va., 1939). 
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institutions which had been centuries evolving in Europe. The process 
was not always orderly. The Carlisle republicans sometimes broke open 
the letters of Dr. Charles Nisbet, president of Dickinson College, whose 
sentiments were strongly anti-democratic; while even at the racetrack, 
which someone laid out before 1778, clubs were pretty freely used in 
the inevitable differences of opinion over horseflesh, until a guard had 
to be summoned to preserve the peace.4 

Carlisle was thus a typical example of one of the striking move- 
ments of American history—the expansion of the British and other peo- 
ples into the great interior valleys of North America. The movement 
began at Jamestow n and Plymouth, took on its characteristic features in 
the eighteenth century, and has only just ceased. Carlisle was the sym 
bol of another characteristically American movement—one that beg: in 
in the eighteenth century and is still going on—the amalgamation of 
many races, nationalities, and religions into an American type. The 
tone pot first began to boil on the Pennsylvania frontier; here Hector 

t. John de Crévecoeur observed the remarkable process, something 
“ates before his very eves in the American wilderness which had 
required centuries to achieve in Europe. It is of some interest and it 
may be of some significance as well that Crévecoeur completed his Let- 
ters from an American Farmer and wrote its preface in Carlisle in 1782: 

What then is the American, this new man? He is either an Euro- 
pean, or the descendant of an European; hence that strange mixture 
of blood, which you will find in no other country... . He is an Ameri- 
can, who, leaving behind him all his ancient prejudices and manners, 
receives new ones from the new mode of life he has embraced, the 


new government he obeys, and the new rank he holds. He becomes an 
American by being received in the broad lap of our great Alma Mater. 


The fact that Carlisle was once a western town makes its history in 
many respects similar to that of places farther west, like Pittsburgh, for 
example, which, although founded later, underwent a like experience. 
John Wilkins, when he went to Pittsburgh in 1783, noted that even 
the “appearance of religion, morality, regular order” was lacking there, 
while the town was so newly settled there was no sign of a market house 
“to encourage the farmers to bring in their produce.” If Carlisle had 
been the point of departure for Bouquet’s expedition against the Indians 
in 1763, Pittsburgh served Anthony Wayne in a similar role thirty years 


4 Edward Burd to Jasper Yeates, Tinian, June 28, 1778, in Dreer 
Collection, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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later. Both towns and their citizens were deeply involved in the Whis- 
key Rebellion. And both towns eventually became wealthy and respect- 
able and acquired an aristocracy. Hugh Henry Brackenridge remem- 
bered that in the Pittsburgh he knew there was “a degree of refine- 
ment, elegance of manners and polished society not often found in a 
frontier town.” Of Carlisle at the same period Judge Hamilton recalled 
that it “always partook of an aristocratic character in a class of its popu- 
lation,” that class being the professional men of the town and the officers 
at the Barracks. Carlisle, Pittsburgh, Bedford, Washington, and Greens- 
burg were all pretty much alike in their early days, and men like 
Thomas Smith, originally of Bedford, and Hugh Henry Brackenridge, 
who settled finally at Carlisle, moved their homes and offices easily from 
one place to another. 

But even after Carlisle had ceased to be western and had achieved 
permanence and tranquility, it remained for a time a gateway to the 
west. It was the seat of Cumberland County, which for more than 
twenty years extended from the Susquehanna to the western boundaries 
of the colony. The courts at Carlisle once handled most of the legal 
business between Harris’ Ferry and the Ohio. For a time Carlisle lay at 
the end of the road west from Philadelphia—not until 1805 was a stage 
route opened west of Chambersburg. As he looked westward from Car- 
lisle in 1758 a note of awe came into General John Forbes’ report to 
William Pitt when he observed that “in Raestown there is not one sin- 
gle house . . . nor indeed is there either Inhabitants or houses from this 
to the Ohio (except at Forts Loudoun and Lyttelton which are only two 
or three houses each . . .), the whole being an immense Forest of 240 
miles of Extent, intersected by several ranges of Mountains, impene- 
trable almost to any thing humane save the Indians, Cif they be allowed 
the Appellation) who have foot paths, or tracts through those desarts, 
by the help of which, we make our roads.° 

Until the nineteenth century Carlisle was still virtually at the be- 
ginning of the arduous and often dangerous crossing to the Ohio coun- 
try, and travelers like Winthrop Sargent, going west to survey the Seven 
Ranges, stopped at Carlisle to purchase packhorses and supplies. He 
thought the traders robbed him, taking advantage of his necessities.® 


5 Alfred P. James, ed., Writings of General John Forbes, 140 (Men- 
asha, Wis., 1938). 


B. H. Pershing, “A Surveyor on the Seven Ranges,” in Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, 46:260 (July, 1937) 
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This was a charge often made against the citizens of Carlisle and Ship- 
pensburg;” perhaps it explains the recommendation given a patient on 
his discharge from the Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadelphia at this 
time, that he was an honest man, “although a residenter of Cumberland 
County.” 

There were other ways of reaching western Pennsylvania than 
from Carlisle through Shippensburg and Bedford, of course—by the 
Juniata, for example, or through Maryland. But the most frequented 
route ran from Philadelphia through Lancaster to the Susquehanna and 
Carlisle and thence over the mountains through Bedford to Pittsburgh. 
Of Carlisle a Pittsburgh newspaperman wrote: 

In 1760 Carlisle was the most advanced Post of the State. Load- 
ing their pack-horses with blankets, whisky and powder. the Indian 
traders climbed the gloomy Alleghenies to the little-known region be- 
yond. It was no easy thing to make progress along the narrow trails. 
Newly-fallen trees continually blocked the way, and the boughs of 
the overshadowing forest eternally switched the traveler in the face. 
By 1770 the footpaths had become broader, smoother, and harder. 
The click of the iron-shod pack-horse had grown familiar to the wil- 
derness. The forest in places had shrunk back from the bridle-path, 
and a cabin nestled in an occasional clearing. Other paths were cut 
out. The tide of western immigration set in. Long trains of pack 
horses loaded with stores and agricultural implements, with furni- 
ture and cooking utensils, moved towards the setting sun. The chat- 
ter and laughter of white children were mingled with the gruff voices 
of the pack traders. In the year 1790 there were only six freight wag- 
ons engaged in hauling goods to Pittsburgh from over the mountains. 
Groceries, liquor, salt, iron. etc., all entered the town on the backs of 
horses. Eastern merchandise was hauled by wagon as far west as 
Shippensburg or Chambersburg, in Pennsylvania, and as far as Win- 
chester, in Virginia, and from there packed the remainder of the 
journey. On the return trip from Pittsburgh, the horses were loaded 
with furs, skins and ginseng. A pack train numbered between ten 
and twenty-five horses. ... Up to 1796 all the salt used in this region 
was packed across the mountains.§ 


This in effect was the route the Wilkins family followed, for ex- 
ample—Robert, the immigrant from Wales, landing at Philadelphia, 
taking up several farms in succession in Philadelphia and Chester coun- 
ties until he bought land in Donegal Township in Lancaster, then mov- 
ing on to Carlisle and Virginia; his grandson John farming at Donegal, 
where he was born, keeping a store and tavern in Carlisle, farming at 
Bedford, finally in 1783 settling at Pittsburgh where, as at Carlisle, he 

7 F. A. Michaux, “Travels,” in Reuben G. Thwaites, ed., Early 


Western Travels, 3:140-141 (Cleveland, 1904). 
8 A. H. Reed in Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, July 29, 1886. 
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was a principal founder of the Presbyterian Church. 

Military forces were the first to pass through this gateway to west- 
ern Pennsylvania. From 1754 until the Revolution, Carlisle served as a 
rendezvous for troops and a depot for supplies. In 1756 many of the 
troops that marched against Kittanning came from Carlisle, and their 
commanding ofhcer was John Armstrong, a Carlisler. A portion of the 
Forbes expedition rendezvoused at Carlisle in the early summer of 1758, 
and three regiments of Highlanders wintered there on their return from 
the successful march against Fort Duquesne. In 1759-60 the town is 
spoken of as a “grand magazine”; and such indeed was the character the 
post bore for many years. When the Indians made their final desperate 
stand on the Pennsylvania frontier in 1763, Henry Bouquet assembled 
troops at Carlisle; and to Carlisle next year he brought back some of the 
Indians’ captives, delivering them to their families, as the pleasant leg- 
end has it, on the Carlisle public square. 

The traders were not far behind the soldiers, when, in fact, they 
were not ahead of them. George Croghan had a trading post a few 
miles north of the town, one of several that linked his fur-trading inter- 
ests in Ohio with his stores in Philadelphia. Baynton, Wharton, and 
Morgan had sheds and storehouses in Carlisle; and George Morgan’s 
brother John, a Philadelphia physician who first saw western Pennsyl- 
vania as a surgeon-ensign under Col. James Burd, made what was prob- 
ably his first land purchase in Carlisle—a town lot—continued to invest 
in western lands, and died in 1789 owning several thousand acres in 
southwestern Pennsylvania, where George ultimately settled and built 
a home at Morganza. 

Carlislers as well as Philadelphians saw in western Pennsylvania an 
area to develop, resources to engross and profit by. By the end of the cen- 
tury, when they had a bit of capital, they were going out to Pittsburgh to 
look into business opportunities there. Such a one was William Brown 
Parker, whose family were merchants in Philadelphia and Carlisle. The 
journey from Carlisle, he wrote his uncle on September 12, 1811,° was 

. one of the most unpleasant rides I ever had in all the places I 
have ever been, having frequently, as well as the other passengers, 


to get out of the Stage, going over the Mountains and walk 4 and 5 
Miles, and the accommodation on the road very bad, both in Beds 


9 William Brown Parker to John Brown, Pittsburgh, September 12, 
1811, in Parker, “Notes of a Visit to Pittsburgh, 1811,” in Hamilton 
Library and Historical Association of Cumberland County, Carlisle. 
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and everything else. Between Greensburgh and this place the Stage 
upset, going down a Steep Hill, and one of the passengers got his 
Sholder put out of joint, and I got my arm a little hurt.... 

During the few days Parker was at Pittsburgh he made brief notes 
of what he saw: 


Sept. 7. Arrived here this day in the Mail Stage at one oClock from 
Philada. Put up at the Stage House, kept by Robert Spencer, the 
best Public House in the Town. Met with Judge Tilghman from 
Philada, who stays at the same house. It is situated on the Bank of 
the Maningahoe River, a most beautiful situation. Went to the Court 
House where I heard Mr. Ross the Lawyer. Judges Tilghman, Yeates 
and Brackenridge presided. From thence took a walk through a part 
of the Town, find it laid out on a Similar plan to that of Philada. The 
Streets are very narrow and not generally paved, intersect each other 
at Right angles. The Town is a Smoky, and must be a very disagree- 
able, place in wet weather as the Inhabitants burn nothing but Coal, 
which they get at this Season for 4/100 pr Bushel, but in winter it 
rises to 6 and 8/100. There are 3 market Houses in the Town. Mon- 
days, Wednesdays & Saturdays are their market days. Beef, Mutton 
and Veal is all the Same price, say 6/100 pr lb. One of the Market 
Houses is Shapt like a half moon ( I find on enquiry that house rent 
is nearly as high in this place as it is in Philad. and Lots is out of all 
Calculation owing to most of them belonging to a few Rich Men. say 
Genl O’Hara & Wilkins &c. It was told me that 14$ pr foot Ground 
rent was given a few days ago for a Small Lot on Market Street. 
Sept. 8. Went to Church with Judge Tilghman. The house is in the 
form of a Sugar Loaf—8 Squares with a Cupola on it. Went to meet- 
ing in the afternoon with Mr. Magnus Moony [?]. This is quite a 
Genteel Congregation and the House a handsome one. Mr. Fulton 
nas built a Steam Boat that will carry 300 Tons of Goods. She is 150 
feet long. She lays at this place at present owing to the lowness of 
the water in the Ohio, which prevents her going down. She is to ply 
between this place and Wheeling, a distance of 100 Miles by water, 
but only 50 by land. The Boats on the Ohio are Built Something like a 
Chinese Junk, all covered with a woodden Roof of Shingles. Some of 
them will carry from 50 to 60 Tons. They are not constructed with 
Sails and masts like our Boats on the Delaware. They must be Poled, 
as they are all flat Bottoms, without Keels. The Kentucky and Ohio 
Merchants bring their Goods from Philad. & Baltimore this far in 
waggons, and Send them down the River in these Boats. There was 
one Boat arrived here this morning that Came from St. Lewis, a dis- 
tance of 1500 miles. There are Several Ferrys at this place to Carry 
the people & waggons across the Moningehila to the Ohia Side. The 
Town Stands on a point of Land formed by the Alleghany and Ma- 
ningahaly Rivers, which empty into and form the Ohia at this place, 
TOUS i... 

Sept. 9. The weather was so Cold this morning that a fire was made 
in the room where the Gentlemen Sets. 

Sept. 10 and 11. It has rained these 2 days and nights without inter- 
mission. 
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Sept. 12. Went across the Monongehela this morning with two Gen- 
tlemen, opposite the Town. Had a most delightful prospect of the 
Town and the 3 Rivers. Called at a man’s House on the Bank to 
Shew us and go with us into a Coal pit, which he did. He took a 
lighted Candle in his hand and we went upwards of 200 feet from the 
enterance. From thence we went to Genl. O’Hara’s Glass factory, 
but as they were not working, could not see them make the Window 
Glass, as it is the only kind they make at this furnace. Intend Start- 
ing for Beaver in the morning should the weather permit. 


In his letter Parker added a few details. The steamboat he saw ly- 
ing at Pittsburgh had cost $30,000, “altho built at this place and where 
all the Machinery was made.” He noted that there were “3 extensive 
Breweries” at Pittsburgh, two air foundries, where a great variety of 
castings were made, and three glass factories, one for window glass, the 
other two for cut glass decanters and tumblers. “Oliver Evans of 
Philada. has a Steam Grist Mill here on the Bank of the Monongahela, 
which makes from 70 to 80 Barrels of Super fine flour in 24 hours.” 


Still another wave crossed the mountains to western Pennsylvania. 
These were the ministers, teachers, physicians, and lawyers. There was 
something symbolic about the change from coach or wagon to pack- 
horse which invariably took place at Carlisle at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. As the traveler lightened his physical baggage, he cast 
off other things as well. In Crévecoeur’s sense Cif it is not to speak too 
dramatically), to pass through Carlisle westward in 1800 was to pass 
through the gateway to America. Not all the civilization of Europe or 
even of Philadelphia made the first transit of the mountains. While it 
is easy to exaggerate the selective influence of the frontier, it is never- 
theless true that on the long passages from Europe to America, from 
Philadelphia to the Susquehanna, and from Carlisle to trans-Appalachia 
a good deal had to be jettisoned, ideas as well as household furniture. 
Ships were large enough to carry furniture, wardrobes, libraries, even 
building materials; and, since friends or at least coreligionists often came 
together, they were big enough to carry some of the social patterns of 
the homeland. But for the most part men crossed the mountains individ- 
ually by trails and narrow roads. A packhorse cannot carry a sideboard 
or even a dower chest; while a man afoot will select from his library 
only the books he may need most—the law and the prophets, Black- 
stone and the Bible. 


Yet if some portions of one’s inherited culture were laid aside, they 
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were not forgotten. As soon as the roads were made and the community 
could afford them, they were sent for. If men got on in the west with- 
out schools and painters and the theater, this was a matter of necessity, 
not choice. As soon as they could, they welcomed itinerant schoolmas 
ters, got a press established, found work for artisans to do. As early as 
1761 James Kenny noticed that the more sober sort at Pittsburgh seemed 
to long for meetings for public worship. The Carlisle Gazette began 
publication in 1785, the Pittsburgh Gazette in 1786. A book store was 
opened in Pittsburgh in 1789, the Carlisle Library Company was 
formed in 1797. A grammar school and academy were founded in Car 
lisle in 1773 or shortly afterwards, the Pittsburgh Academy was estab 
lished in 1787. And John Wilkins was the second largest contributor to 
the building of the First Presbyterian Church in Carlisle in 1763 and 
one of the principal supporters of the first Presbyterian congregation at 


Pittsburgh more than twenty years later. 


Here was a singularly close tie between Carlisle and Pittsburgh. In 
a striking degree Dickinson College, where classes began in 1784, pro- 
vided western Pennsylvania with many of its local leaders in the gen 
eration after 1790.'° Ministers, teachers, and lawyers particularly, edu 
cated at Carlisle, found employment in western Pennsylvania. Most of 
these were born in the eastern part of the state and migrated westward, 
like Francis Herron, of the class of 1794, who, licensed to preach by the 
Presbytery of Carlisle, was minister at Rocky Springs, but was finally 
called to the church in Pittsburgh in the Presbytery of Redstone. A few 
pioneer Pittsburghers, however, who had once been Carlislers, like John 
Wilkins and Ebenezer Denny, sent their sons back to Dickinson to be 
educated. 

Of the nine graduates of the first Dickinson class, that of 1787, we 
know something of six. Of these, one settled at Bedford, wne at Kittan- 
ning, and one at Pittsburgh. In the next class were John McPherrin and 
William Spear, both natives of Adams County, who became Presbyte 
rian ministers at Butler and Greensburg respectively. David Hoge, ’89. 
practiced law at Washington; Robert Callender, 1792, at Pittsburgh; his 
classmate Robert Whitehill, at Waynesburg; their classmate John Lyon, 


10 George L. Reed, ed., Alumni Record: Dickinson College, passim 
(Carlisle, 1905) ; George Norcross, “The Influence of the Presbytery of 
Carlisle beyond its Bounds,” in Centennial Memorial of the Presby- 
tery of Carlisle, 2:379-393 (Harrisburg, 1889). 
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at Uniontown; while James Postlethwaite, also of the class of 1792, was 
a physician at Greensburg. Every class from 1787 to 1832, when the 
callege closed, had men w ho settled in western “tee tte or Ohio. 

Consider Washington College. Matthew Brown, 1794, was the 
first president of Washington College, as he was later president of Jef- 
ferson College. David McConaughy, 1795, was also president of Wash- 
ington College, as was David Elliott, of the class of 1808, who later 
served forty vears as professor in the Western Theological Seminary at 
Allegheny. Richard Henry Lee, of the class of 1812, was professor of 
ancient languages at Washington College. John Holmes Agnew, 1823, 

echt languages there too. 

Or consider the Pittsburgh bar. John Byers Alexander was a Dick- 
inson graduate in the class of 1798; William Wilkins was in the class of 
i802 and remained in Carlisle to read with David Watts; Harmar 
Denny was in the class of 1813, as was James S. Craft. John Duncan 
Mahon, born in Pittsburgh, graduated at Dickinson in 1814, and re- 
turned to Pittsburgh to practice. Ross Wilkins graduated in 1816. And 
Harmar Denny's son James O'Hara Denny was a member of the class 
of 1842 at Dickinson, as was Charles Patterson Wilkins. The list might 

on. 

But this dependence of western Pennsylvania on Carlisle ulti- 
mately came to an end. The ties between Carlisle and Pittsburgh weak- 
ened. This was because Pittsburgh grew larger than Carlisle—their 


sopulations had been about the same in 1800; ten vears later Pittsburgh 


s more than twice as large as Carlisle. The lesser could no longer 
draw the greater. Carlisle ceased to influence western Pennsyly ania be 
cause, with the opening of the Northwest Territory, Pittsburgh became 
itself a center of westward movement and the gateway to a still vaster 
west. The first steamboat operated on the Ohio in 1811; the National 
Road linked Washington to Wheeling in 1817; the Monongahela was 
ridged in 1819. At Washington, Canonsburg, and Pittsburgh colleges 
were established where western Pennsylvanians might receive an educa- 
tion in their own country. The Western Theological Seminary was 
ona lished in 1825 to provide Presbyterian ministers for the Ohio Val- 

Pittsburghers were now looking forward to the Mississippi, to New 
ieee and up the Missouri; not backwards to Carlisle and Philadel- 
phia. Henry Miller Watts, Carlisle-born, a lawyer in Pittsburgh, finally 
returned to Philadelphia to practice, but his progress was not a common 
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one. More typical was John Wilkins’ son Ross, for example, who made 
his career in Michigan; while so many Dickinson graduates were settled 
at Chillicothe after 1820 they might have had a large and active alumni 


club. 

Western Pennsylvania after 1810 was thus growing rapidly, laying 
down its own foundations, becoming independent of Carlisle and the 
Susquehanna. Simultaneously and in some measure because of this, 
Carlisle began to decline in importance. It was ceasing to be a gateway 
to the west. It was becoming merely a court and market town for an 
ever-narrowing area. The legal business done there, though great, was 
no longer with land titles on the Allegheny; and so the courthouse no 
longer gave a spring to young men’s imaginations. The State Works 
passed Carlisle by in 1820s. The railroad, which came in 1837, tied 
Carlisle to Harrisburg and then to Philadelphia and the Philadelphia 
capitalists who paid for it; but the railroad went up the valley east of 
the mountains, linking Carlisle with Hagerstown and Winchester, not 
with Bedford and trans-Appalachia. The college, suffering from internal 
commotions, closed in 1832; when it reopened two years later it was un- 
der the direction of a sect, the Methodists, which was stronger in Mary 
land, Delaware, and Virginia than in western Pennsylvania. As a result 
few western Pennsylvanians any more sent their sons to Carlisle to be 
educated. The military post, once so important, was almost sold and 
then fitfully revived as a training school, until the post which saw 
armies bravely march to battle with the redskins in the eighteenth cen 
tury was devoted late in the nineteenth to teaching their descendants 
the civilized arts of printing, carpentry, and football. From having 
looked out on the west, of which it was briefly a capital, Carlisle now 
began to look in upon itself. Once the leaders of the town took pride in 
where they were going; now their children seem to have been proudest 
of their positions, which they did not wish to change. They no longer 
feared Indian attacks, but rather newcomers and declining profits. In 
1818 James Flint wrote of Carlisle that though it was in a newly set- 
tled country, it had “an appearance somewhat antiquated. With so 
much grass growing in the streets, a suspicion arises that there is not 
much traffic here.”!! 


11 James Flint, “Letters from America,” in Thwaites, Early Western 
Travels, 9:67. 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


THE HISTORICAL TOUR IN CARLISLE 


PENN SHELTON BURKE! 


Because of its close associations with Pittsburgh in the early days, 
the lovely town of Carlisle, Pennsylvania, was the place visited on July 
19, 1952, by the eleventh annual historical tour jointly conducted by 
The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania and the University of 
Pittsburgh Summer Sessions. 

Carlisle was the gateway through which many of the traders, mili- 
tary expeditions, and immigrants passed on their way to Western Penn- 
sylvania. George Croghan, Peter Chartier, Hugh Henry Brackenridge, 
Colonel Henry Bouquet, and General John Forbes all passed through, 
or resided in, Carlisle. Ebenezer Denny, the first mayor of Pittsburgh 
1816-1817), lived there before coming to Pittsburgh. Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge, after having lived and worked for many years in Pitts- 
burgh, resided in Carlisle when he was a justice of the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court, and he is buried in the “Old Graveyard” there. George 
Croghan, “King of the Traders,” built up a most extensive business in 
Carlisle, and expanded that business even more when he transferred 
his operations to Pittsburgh. He was one of the principal interpreters of 
the English and their way of life to the Indians, not only in Western 
Pennsylvania, but also as far west as Illinois. He was so highly regarded 

1 Mrs. Burke was the official “recorder” of the tour. For general 
background she made use of such works as the Bucks’ Planting of 
Civilization in Western Pennsylvania; Eavenson’s Map Maker and 
Indian Traders; and Pennsylvania: A Guide to the Keystone State. 
For the local scene she made liberal use, not only of the previously 
prepared tour literature and the remarks of the speakers, but also 
of an exceptionally able “History of Cumberland County,” written 
by Professor Milton E. Flower of Dickinson College, and published in 
Albert Carriere, ed., Book of the Centuries (pp. 10-36) ,official pub- 
lication of the Cumberland-Carlisle Bicentennial Celebration, held 
at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, June 17 to June 23, 1951, to commemorate 
the 200th anniversaries of Cumberland County and of Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania. Additional light on the story of the tour may be found in 
two other papers now in the permanent files of the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania: the full text of the address given at “The 
Public Square” by Mrs. Lenore E. Flower, mother of the last-men- 


tioned author; and some welcome supplementary notes taken by Dr. 
Cortlandt W. W. Elkin, the secretary of the society. —Ed. 
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by the Indians that they never collected the thousand-dollar reward of 
fered by the French for his scalp. Peter Chartier, of Huguenot and In 
dian descent, became annoved at the settlers in Carlisle and led the 
Shawnee Indians to the Allegheny area, where he deserted to the 
French and helped change the Shawnee from friends to terrible enemies 
who later raided and killed settlers in Carlisle. Colonel Bouquet advo- 
cated the establishment of a chain of forts from Carlisle to Western 
Pennsylvania, a move previously urged by Colonel John Armstrong, 
who had suppressed the Indians in the Kittanning area, proving that 
the Western Pennsylvania frontier was defensible. General Forbes 
passed through Carlisle on his way to the capture of Fort Duquesne, 
building the roads and forts advocated by both Armstrong and Bouquet 
President Washington stopped over in Carlisle for a week in 1794, in 
connection with the mobilization of the troops who quelled the 
Whiskey Insurrection in the Pittsburgh area, and for that matter 


quicted unrest on the same subject in Carlisle. 


LUNCHEON MEETING—MOLLY PITCHER HOTEI 

Some eighty-nine tour visitors and townspeople gathered at this, 
the opening event of the day’s program, presided over by Dr. Herbert 
Wing, Jr., professor and chairman of the department of history at Dick- 
inson College. Dr. Wing gave a delightful and genial welcome to the 
cuests, recounting, among other things, some amusing anecdotes about 
the early relations between the Presbyterians and Episcopalians in Car 
lisle, in connection with the argument about whether President Wash- 
ington really attended services at the Presbyterian Church there. 

Dr. Wing then introduced Hon. James H. Hargis, the burgess of 
Carlisle, who reminded the visitors that the first mayor of Pittsburgh, 
Ebenezer Denny, came from Carlisle; touched briefly upon other inter- 
esting aspects of the history of that borough; and observed in conclusion 
that over the years Carlisle has become a diversified agricultural and in- 
dustrial community of substantial proportions. 

Mr. Edward.Crump, Jr., a vice president of The Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, responded to the welcome of the burgess, ob- 
serving, among other things, that Carlisle was the taking-off place for 
the Scotch-Irish of Pittsburgh. He also noted that 189 years ago to the 
day Colonel Bouquet was here organizing an expedition for the relief of 
Fort Pitt, then under siege by the Indians. 
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The next speaker, Dr. Sylvester K. Stevens, state historian, Penn- 
svlvania Historical and Museum Commission, invited all those present 
to visit Harrisburg and look over or browse through the various note- 
worthy Pennsylvania exhibits, public archives, and other historical col- 


lections there. He spoke of the many historical markers erected by the 
commission throughout the state to stimulate local interest, and that of 
the traveling public, in the state’s nationally important historical devel- 
opment. He also noted that the papers of Colonel Bouquet are in 
t process of publication by the commission, at least one volume of w hich 
s has already appeared in print. 
, Dr. Wing then introduced, for the purpose of “taking a bow,” a 
number of noteworthy persons attending the luncheon. They were: 
n Mrs. Lenore E. Flower, a past regent of the Daughters of the American 
e Revolution, and an experienced genealogist; Dr. Merkel Landis, an au- 
T thority on Carlisle’s “Old Gravevard” and Molly Pitcher; officers and 


members of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, including 
Dr. John W. Oliver, a vice president; Dr. C. W. W. Elkin, secretary; 
Messrs. John G. Buchanan, Charles A. Locke, and Sidney J. Watts; and 
S, Lieutenant Carl K. Russell of Carlisle Barracks. The presence of two 
guests from Ohio, and two from Uniontown, was also acknowledged. 


k- Mr. C. Stanton Belfour, program director of The Historical Society 
he of Western Pennsylvania, then introduced, briefly reviewed the history 
ut of the ten historical tours previously conducted under the same joint 
ar auspices, beginning in 1932. Over the years, he observed, these tours, 
h- or “peripatetic seminars” as he himself first described them, have visited 
all parts of Western Pennsylvania, as well as near-by places in West 
ot Virginia and Ohio, the outlying objectives to the south and west hav- 
sh, ing been Morgantown, West Virginia, and Blennerhassett Island below 
er- Marietta, Ohio, and to the east in our own state, Altoona, Bedford, and 
jon Somerset. These earlier tours, he added, were highly informative and 
in- stimulated a great deal of personal enthusiasm, as the present visit to 
historic Carlisle bids fair to do in even greater degree. 
ety The last speaker at the luncheon meeting, Dr. George I. Chad- 
ob- wick, a former member of the faculty of Dickinson College and present 
for secretary of the Carlisle Chamber of Commerce, after touching upon 
the some of the highlights of the borough’s early history, summarized its 
f of later ups and downs 2s an established community. 





Its golden age, said he, began about 1820. There had been a won- 
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derful development over the years. The charcoal ironworks had been 
operating in the South Mountain area since 1762. Dickinson College 
had been chartered in 1783 and opened in 1785, with the Rev. Dr. 
Charles Nisbet, an outstanding scholar from Scotland, as principal. The 
tremendous migration to Western Pennsylvania had been equipped and 
stocked at Carlisle. It was during this period that the beautiful old 
stone houses were built. 

A decline of activity here, he continued, occurred during the period 
of canal building and general railroad development throughout the state. 
Carlisle was passed by except for the one railroad that she had built her- 
self in 1837, which for a hundred years ran down her main street. Life 
here in the early years of that period was similar to that described in the 
book In Old Bellaire, where the old aristocracy was content with its past 
and lived on its conserved capital—seeing no reason to make a mad 
rush toward new developments. 

But, he concluded, revival and progress began in the 1890's, and to- 
day the story is quite different. Carlisle is not “a petrified Williams- 
burg.” It has fine schools, splendid streets, comfortable and attractive 
homes, and a bustling industry. There are twenty-six industrial con- 
cerns here. There is a town population of sixteen thousand, and a trad- 
ing population of twenty-five thousand. Educator shoes, Mademoiselle 
shoes, railroad machinery, carpets of every description—cotton and Wil- 
ton—are produced here in great quantity, and the Brazilian quartz 
crystal business has dev eloped from souvenirs to radio and electronic 
components. Carlisle has grown more steadily than any other town in 
the state during the past Sisson years. It has youth, vision, and determi- 

nation. “In fact,” said he, “there is life in the Old Gal yet! 


AROUND THE TOWN 

After luncheon the visitors were conducted on a tour of Carlisle's 
most cherished historic places and institutions, including the Public 
Square, Carlisle Barracks, the Old Graveyard, Dickinson College, and 
the Hamilton Historical Library, where thoroughly informed local 
speakers in turn explained their significance. 

The Public Square—There, in the bright sunshine of 1952, Mrs. 
Lenore E. Flower repeopled the Square with the shades of those here 
two centuries ago, and recalled many of the stirring events that took 
place here in the early days—events that had a direct bearing on out 
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state and national history. Her remarks on that occasion were well 
worth publication as a whole, but limitations of space for this over-all 
account of the tour permit only a sampling of them here. 


The Square, she said, which was laid out in 1751, one year after 
the erection of Cumberland County, was from the first the center of 
town activity. It had its law courts, its place of public worship, and a 
market place where country produce met ready buyers, and where dis- 
cussion of every nature took place. The Square was unique among 
Penn's seven proprietary town squares because it is an open square with 
its four corners set aside for specified buildings with open spaces sur- 
rounding them. 


The southeast section was first occupied by the town market, a suc- 
cession of buildings having since been erected thereon, the last one, 
built in 1878, having been demolished in December, 1951. A suit is 
now before the Cumberland County courts to decide the ownership of 
the plot, in an action entitled “A suit to quiet title.” For several years in 
the early period, a segment of the market house plot was given over to a 
quarry from which stone for building was procured. 

The northeast section, on which St. John’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church now stands, was partly occupied in 1751 by a small log building 
first used by the county courts when they were removed from Shippens- 
burg where they had functioned from July, 1750, to April, 1751. Later, 
this building was presumedly the first meeting place of the congrega- 
tion under the English-sponsored itinerant missionary, the Rev. 
Thomas Barton. The first church was built in 1762, and the present 
building, in 1826. 

The southwest corner of the Square was set apart for the court- 
house. The first brick structure was erected with William Denny as 
contractor. He was the father of Ebenezer Denny, the first mayor of 
Pittsburgh, and the latter’s mother was of the family of John Parker of 
the Blunston Licenses. This courthouse was burned in 1845, but its 
entire contents were saved. The present structure, with its stone pillars 
and facade, was built the next year. Its pillars bear marks of the shelling 


of Carlisle in 1863 by the forces of the Confederate general, Fitzhugh 
Lee. 


As for the northwest corner, its history is somewhat involved. On 
John Creigh’s map of Carlisle, made in 1764, this site was simply lab- 
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eled “Presbyterian ground.” That no building was done there up to 
that time and for a number of years later, is understood when the fact 
of the Great Schism in the Presbyterian Church is taken into account. 
Beginning in 1758, two factions in the church, the “Old Side or Lights” 


and the “New Side or Lights,” each built a meeting house outside the 
Square, the former, one block south at the corner of Pomfret and Han- 
over streets, and the latter, one block north at the corner of Hanover 
and Lowther streets. Not until the Schism had healed, and one of the 
meeting houses had burned, did the rival congregations join and occupy 
what is now the First Presbyterian Church on the Square. 

Mention should also be made of Fort Lowther, which was started 
half a block away from the Square in colonial days, and took in part of it. 
Begun in or before 1753, this fort was a vital part in the defense of the 
frontier in those early years. From time to time it fell into disuse but 
was as often restored until 1763, when it served its last useful purpose 
during the Pontiac War. In its time the fort was considered modern, 
with swivel guns mounted at each corner, wells of water within the ram 
parts, and large areas for shelter often crowded with refugees from many 
parts of the county. 

Carlisle Barracks—At the conclusion of Mrs. Flower’s excellent 
address the party formed a motorcade to drive to Carlisle Barracks, the 
varied history of which was outlined for the visitors by Lieutenant Carl 
K. Russell. Our route had been planned so that we saw some of the 
lovely old stone and brick houses that were built in the early 1800's 
They are beautifully taken care of, and their architectural details are a 
delight to behold. 

The entrance to the Barracks is impressive. Wide drives curve 
through the grounds and huge trees shade the lawns. The older bar 
racks, painted a light yellow, have long verandas on each floor, and in 
the southeastern section of the grounds stands the Hessian Guard 
House, erected by Hessian soldiers captured by General Washington at 
Trenton and now used as a museum. The latter is a rectangular one 
story structure of local limestone, with walls four feet thick, and with 
arched cells where unruly Indian students were confined in later years. 

Carlisle Barracks, said Lieutenant Russell, is one of the oldest mili 
tary installations in the United States, and from time to time in the 
course of two centuries it has played a vital part in the development of 
our national defense. It stems from rude fortifications thrown up there 
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during the French and Indian War, when it was used as a supply base 
and mobilization center for road builders and troops en route to the de- 
fense and extension of the westering frontier. 

The American phase of the history of the Barracks began in 1776 
with the building of a saltpeter works to augment the scanty supplies of 
the colonials. Also, with the British threatening the eastern seacoast, 
General Washington directed that the ordnance and supply depots be 
moved inland, and Carlisle was selected for one of these depots. In the 
same year the Continental Congress directed that a magazine capable 
of storing ten thousand stands of arms and two hundred tons of powder 
be built there. By 1777 construction had progressed to such a point that 
Washington instructed the governor of Maryland to send to Carlisle 
all the powder and stores in Baltimore. The building now known as 
the Hessian Guard House was used to store sulphur, brimstone, and 
other explosives materials. Later that year, Washington requested that 
a school for artillerists be established here, the same being the first army 
school in the new country. For a time, in those early days, Carlisle 
Barracks was known as “Washingtonburg,” being allegedly the first spot 
named for General W ashington. As an aftermath of the Revolution, it 
is interesting to note that forty-five Carlisle officers became members of 
the Society of the Cincinnati when it was organized in 1783. 

In 1791, the United States Government purchased the land for 
$604.20 as a site for a military academy—a move advocated by President 
Washington himself. 

In 1812, Carlisle Barracks was the center of a recruiting district. 
Later it became a cavalry school, thus beginning its exclusive use as a 
military training station. In 1813, a training school for light artillery 
brigades was opened, and in 1814 it was once more opened as a cavalry 
depot. It remained a service school and a cavalry post until the Civil 
War, when the Barracks became a recruiting center, more land was ac- 
quired, and Camp Biddle was established as an auxiliary station. 

In 1879, an entirely different activity was inaugurated at the Bar- 
racks. The United States Government had become increasingly aware of 
its responsibility to its Indian wards, and Lieutenant Richard H. Pratt 
of the regular army had been urging the establishment of a school for 
the proper training and orientation of young Indians so that they might 
return to their reservations and thus raise the level of the entire Indian 
group. The War Department, however, would have no part in such a 
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program, and in the course of the discussion the Barracks were trans- 
ferred to the Interior Department, under which Lieutenant Pratt was 
permitted to develop his dreamed-of program. 

The Carlisle Industrial School, opened on October 9, 1879, was 
the result. Pratt’s principles of education were based on moral precept, 
and during his twenty-five years in office the famous “outing system,” 
whereby Indians were sent to various farms and homes to learn the inti- 
mate living and earning principles of the “Americans,” was used. He 
also saw to it that choral societies, literary groups, a band, and sports 
were developed. He instituted religious instruction, and all the churches 
in Carlisle codperated in this development. The later superintendents 
concentrated on trade training, and citizens of Carlisle looked with dis- 
favor on their programs. But in 1908, Moses Friedman reinstated many 
of Pratt’s “human” techniques and restored many of the former tradi- 
tions. The school band with its uniformed members and marching stu- 
dents went all over the United States. To many people the Carlisle foot 
ball teams were the most important part of the school program, and 
Jim Thorpe’s athletic prowess and Olympic stardom were a source of 
national pride. 

The Carlisle Indian School occupied the Barracks for nearly forty 
vears, or until, in 1918, the Indian students were sent to various reserva- 
tion schools, and the government converted the property into a rehabili- 
tation hospital for war casualties. 

Beginning in 1919, various schools were established and maintained 
at this post. The first was a Medical Field School, later known as the 
Medical Field Service School, which was established here in September, 
1919, and maintained until 1946, when it was removed to Fort Sam 
Houston in Texas. During its twenty-seven years at Carlisle, this school 
developed many valuable techniques in treating wounded men quickly 
in the field, as well as other techniques designed to prevent outbreaks of 
disease among both soldiers and civilians. The cost of its work, in terms 
of benefits to the men in our armies and to various population groups 
the world over during the recent wars, has been repaid many times over. 

Following this medical school at the Barracks, in 1946, were an 
Army Information School, transferred from Lexington, Virginia; a 
School for the Government of Occupied Areas, where over two thou- 
sand men were trained to take over the civil government of occupied 
areas after World War II; a Military Police School, for several months; 
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and an Adjutant General’s School, later transferred to Fort Oglethorpe, 
Georgia. In 1947, a Chaplain School was organized here, and then, too, 
transferred to Fort Oglethorpe. Currently, the Army War College occu- 
pies the Barracks and is doing an outstanding job in its training func- 
tion. 

The Old Graveyard—The motorcade then proceeded to the Old 
Graveyard on the southern edge of the town, passing many beautiful 
gardens with huge banks of wonderful red phlox along the way. 

Here, in serene and lovely surroundings, are the final resting 
places of Revolutionary War heroes and other notables of the early days, 
including Generals John Armstrong and William Thompson; Dr. 
Charles Nisbet, first president of Dickinson College; and Pittsburgh’s 
Justice Hugh Henry Brackenridge. 

Of special interest was the life- -size bronze statue of “Molly Pitch- 
er,’ around which the visitors gathered to hear the story of this famous 
Revolutionary heroine as told by Mr. Merkel Landis. She was born in 
New Jersey, and her maiden name was Mary Ludwig. She came to 
Carlisle when she was a young girl and took service in domestic work. 
Soon she married John Hays, a young barber, who in 1775 enlisted with 
the Continental | forces for one year as a gunner in Proctor’s Artillery. 
In January, 1777, he reenlisted in an infantry regiment under the com- 
mand of Colonel William Irvine. This regiment was at Valley Forge 
during the winter of 1777-78 and marched from there in June, 1778, to 
take part in the Battle of Monmouth. Marvy Hays carried water to the 
Continental troops during the battle, on a terrifically hot day, and her 
constant passing back and forth with a pitcher caused the soldiers to call 
her Mary with the pitcher, or Molly Pitcher. As the battle raged Mary 
saw her husband fall exhausted by the heat beside the cannon to which 
he had been detailed. She took his place and for the remainder of the 
dav acted as cannoneer. 

When the war ended Mary returned to Carlisle, where her hus- 
band died a few years later. In due time she remarried, but this time 
unhappily, and she was able to eke out only a scanty living as a washer- 
woman, assisted somewhat in later years by a state pension of forty dol- 
lars a year. She died in 1832, and the present bronze statue of her was 
erected by the state in 1916. The children of Carlisle cover her grave 
with flowers every Memorial Day. 

Dickinson College—Here, at the next stop on the local tour, the 
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scheduled speaker and guide was Associate Professor Charles C. Sellers, 
curator of the college’s noteworthy collection of Dickinsoniana. On the 
way thither from the Old Graveyard, the visitors were routed through 
another lovely part of Carlisle, along wide streets arched over by im- 
mense trees, and past beautiful homes with stately white columns. 

The college campuses and buildings cannot be adequately de- 
scribed in the limited space available here, and only some aspects of the 
beginnings of the long and fruitful history of this institution can be 
touched upon in this connection. 

For a bird’s-eve view of the former, the latest college catalogue may 
be quoted: “The plant of the College, consisting of more than a dozen 
buildings, is constructed chiefly of limestone, in Classical design. The 
John Dickinson Campus, on which six of the college buildings are lo- 

cated, is framed a low limestone wall, most of which is over one hun 

dred years old. . .. The other buildings are grouped around this campus 
and on the new  Denienia Rush campus, a twelve-acre tract formerly 
known as Mooreland Park, and diagonally across from the older 
campus.” 

Dickinson was the twelfth college chartered in the United States. 
Among its many distinguished graduates may be mentioned James 
Buchanan, President of the United States; Roger B. Taney, chief jus- 
tice of the United States; John B. Gibson, chief justice of the Pennsy!- 
vania Supreme Court; Spencer F. Baird, scientist and head of the 
Smithsonian Institution; and John S. Fine, present governor of Penn- 
sylvania. 

It traces its beginnings back to 1773, when Samuel Postlethwaite, 
John Armstrong, and John Montgomery founded a grammar school for 
their sons and other boys of the town. The school prospered, and in 
1781, when the Donegal Presbytery met in Carlisle, the cverseers of the 
school asked the church to assume oversight and elevate it to the status 
of an academy. However, this was not accomplished and the grammar 
school later fell upon sad days. 

In 1782, when John Montgomery was visiting in Philadelphia, he 
met Dr. Benjamin Rush, the eminent surgeon and patriot, who was at 
that time considering the establishment of a college to be located inland 
and closer to the frontier. He believed that Carlisle was the proper 
site, but Montgomery was not immediately persuaded that his town 
was the proper location. Moreover, there was opposition from the Pres 
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byterians in Carlisle, because they recognized Princeton as their college 
and they believed that a local college would withdraw patronage ral 
that school. There was even opposition in the state legislature, but 
finally, in September, 1783, a charter was voted for the new institution 
at Carlisle. The first trustees included Benjamin Rush, the real founder 
of the college; John Dickinson, president of the state’s supreme execu- 
tive council, for whom the college was named; most of the trustees of 
the old grammar school; and two Pennsylvania German representatives 
—Henry E. Muhlenberg, a Lutheran, and William Hendel, a German 
Reformed pastor, both of Lancaster. Dr. Charles Nisbet, a leading theo- 
logian and scholar of Montrose, Scotland, was invited to become the 
first president. This Scotch divine, who was reputed to know twelve 
languages, was enthusiastically received in Philadelphia, and was 
greeted at Boiling Springs by a company of thirty ladies and forty gen- 
tlemen from Carlisle. 

The college opened for students in 1785. Its first cramped quarters, 
in the old grammar school, were presently enlarged, and according to an 
advertisement in the Carlisle Gazette and Western Repository of 
Knowledge for January 30, 1787, “the house in which the classes are 
presently taught is situated in a pleasant part of the town and is 60 feet 
long and 23 broad. Three large rooms are furnished for the purpose of 
teaching; there is also a library room and an apartment for the philo- 
sophical apparatus.” The library at that time contained 2,706 volumes. 
Special interest in “philosophical apparatus” was further demonstrated 
in 1811, when, through the efforts of Thomas Cooper, a professor of 
chemistry and natural philosophy, there was secured for the college 
some of the scientific equipment of his friend, the then late Joseph 
Priestley, the eminent scientist, educator, political writer, and theo- 
logian. Priestley’s burning glass, reflecting telescope, refracting tele- 
scope, and air gun have thus been in the possession of the college for 
nearly a century and a half. 

“Old West,” an imposing example of post-colonial architecture, was 
erected in 1804 according to plans drawn by the noted architect, Benja- 
min H. Latrobe, then in charge of erection of the south wing of the 
Capitol in Washington, and later, of rebuilding the Capitol after the 
British burned it during the War of 1812. 


By 1830 the college was facing many difficulties, and for a number 
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of reasons it was forced to close its doors. Then in 1833 the Philadel- 
phia Conference of the Methodist Church stepped in and assumed con- 
trol. In this same year Judge John Reed opened his house for classes in 
law, and thus was born the Dickinson School of Law, an institution in- 
dependent of but closely affiliated with the college. 

The Hamilton Historical Library—A short walk to the eastern 
edge of the college campus then brought the tourists to the headquarters 
of the Hamilton Library and Historical Association of Cumberland 
County, in a two-story, red brick Victorian building dating from 1882, 
where they were shown about by Mr. D. Wilson Thompson, one of the 
directors of the association. 

Housed here are both library collections and museum displays, in- 
cluding, notably, local weekly newspapers since 1800; many volumes of 
early Carlisle imprints; early colonial firearms; a wealth of relics of the 
Carlisle Indian School and its famous students; and an old printing 
press dating from about 1770. 

In the library, on the second floor, is a nucleus of rare books such 
as only very old or wealthy libraries possess, but the library has been 
concentrating on the collection of historical manuscripts, of which at 
present there are some ten thousand on file here. Included are such 
noteworthy original papers as Benjamin Rush’s “Plan of Education” and 
about two hundred of James Buchanan’s manuscripts. 

Numerous old letters are displayed in glass cases on both floors, and 
although many years separate us from the writers, some of their political 
observations suggest similar ones today, with the fire then coming from 
the Democratic or anti-Republican side. For examples, a writer in 1864 
feared “to suffer the penalty of Lincoln’s misgovernment for many 
years,” and another, in 1902, “hindsighting” the Spanish-American War, 
observed that “the wretched McKinley might have avoided war if he 
had been a man of Cleveland's stiff obstinacy; but he was a mere mush 
of concession when he was not a trickster.” 

In the foyer, the visitors were delightfully entertained by the ladies 
of the association, who served delicious cold punch and cookies from 4 


beautifully appointed table. 
DINNER MEETING—ALLENBERRY INN 
Allenberry Inn is a heavenly spot about five miles south of Car 
lisle. Here, besides a large lodge, are cottages for guests, a summer 
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theater with excellent repertoire, and a lovely out-door dining room 
overlooking a beautiful garden, where ninety-five guests gathered for 
the final event of the day’s program—an excellent dinner and another 
program of stimulating and delightful talks, presided over by Dr. Gil- 
bert Malcolm, vice president of Dickinson College, and self- styled “ un- 
oficial” mayor of Boiling Springs. 

The main speaker of the evening was Dr. Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., 
professor of American history at Dickinson College, whose address, on 
“Carlisle as a Gateway to the West,” is here published in full in the 
foregoing pages. Suffice it to say in this connection that Dr. Bell ably 
traced the development of Carlisle as a frontier post of settlement; a 
military base for its own protection and that of western Pennsylvania; a 
supply depot for the thousands of emigrants heading for the western 
country; and a transitional point of ideas of liberty and joint effort on 
the part of the settlers here and on the frontier in Pittsburgh. Carlisle 
was indeed “the gateway to the West” until Pittsburgh became well 
established and in turn became the “gateway” to the Northwest Ter- 
ritorv. 

John W. Oliver, head of the history department at the Uni- 


versity of Pittsburgh, then announced that tremendous plans are pos- 
| 


sible of accomplishment in the restoration and development of “The 
Point” in Pittsburgh, as the historic aspect of that city’s impressive new 
“Gate Center,” and he asked for thoughtful suggestions as to plans that 
might be suitably carried out. He also spoke of the large-scale historical 
celebration to be held in Pittsburgh next year, and expressed the hope 
that all of his hearers will be able to participate in it. 

The historical conference then adjourned, and we turned our faces 
homeward, appreciating all the more the safety in our own localities 
that our forebears had won for us, and the wide opportunities we have, 
because of their efforts, to enjoy exceptional educational advantages, 
transportation facilities, and individual liberty in our own lives. 

Indeed, the whole tour was meticulously planned and carried out. 
Every detail meshed in perfectly, and exceptional people drew upon a 
great deal of research to give us in a few short hours, not only the pleas 
ure of their company, but also the benefit of their studies of the colonial 
and state history of this section and its relation to Western Pennsylvania. 
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